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KEPAHA-WINONA. 
By Lynn C. D’OYLE. 


HERE are no trees to bud, no birds to sing, no flowers to 
bloom ; but all the same, spring opens up in its own peculiar 


way. 
It has been a hard winter, and spring is late. The sun is 
powerful, and the large snowdrift lying between our shanty and 
the sheds is melting rapidly ; so are numerous other drifts, where a 
stray rock or other obstacle has caught one. Many are the dead 


carcasses of cattle brought to light ; and, in my immediate vicinity, 
one melting drift has revealed the body of a frozen sheep-herder. 

The prairie-dogs are hard at work and at play ; as one rides by 
their “ town,” they sit, one or two, upon the edge of nearly every hole, 
going “teet, teet, teet, tit-teet,” in a kind of barking way, jerking the 
tail violently up with every “teet,” until, as the horse passes close by 
a hole, the proprietor of that particular domicile disappears, head- 
foremost, with a quick succession of little barks, which die away as 
he descends, and run the one into the other, giving one the idea 
that it is now impossible for him to put the stops in properly, not 
having the free use of his tail, and that that appendage is being 
violently shaken out, or twisted with a circular movement, born of 
cramped necessity. 

In a long ride, also, you will now probably come across a badger 
busily at work, his striped head appearing now and again, as if to see 
that all is going on as it should in the outer world. Ora lazy old 
rattlesnake may lie across your trail, basking in the sun ; if so, get 
off and stamp his head into the ground for luck ! 

Upon some steep side-hill where a drift- has been caught, small 
streams flow, falling here and there in miniature cascades, or ploughing 
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their own channels in the sand, form little rivulets, which chase 
each other from under the snow, and give one an idea—a very tiny 
one—of what is now taking place, upon a scale of indescribable 
grandeur, in the neighbouring Rockies. 

The sun blistered the paint upon the “mess-box” behind the 
“ chuck-waggon.” 

But one rattlesnake does not make a summer, as I have good 
cause to remember, for a snowstorm followed, and I lost seven 
horses in it ; we were hauling posts down from the bluffs, and it was 
with difficulty that we ourselves reached home. A week later the 
ground everywhere was dry ; clouds of dust, sand, and pebbles were 
flying through the air; the bull-frogs croaked incessantly ; and 
spring, for which we had waited so patiently, was with us. 

Now the loss of a few “bronchos” is nothing in itself, though 
some of those were good horses and quiet ones, and part of my own 
“string ” (each cowboy starts on the “round-up” with a “‘ string ” of 
from eight to twelve horses, and this is generally found none too many 
for the work) ; but I have made it a rule never to ride a “ bucker ” if 
there was any possible way round it (and it is entirely due to this 
precaution that I now have sufficient liver remaining for all ordinary 
purposes). So it came about that when the “ outfit” started work 
I remained behind to get one more quiet horse to complete my | 
“ string,” expecting to join them upon Lone Tree. 

I had succeeded in getting a horse to suit me from the Two-cross. 
It was a rough-looking animal, but looks in bronchos are deceptive, 
and are at the same discount, West, as “ book-learning” is in a 
man. 

Starting out in pursuit of the “outfit,” I came down from the 
“ divide ” at Sixty-six Mountain, and rode (leading the other horse by 
a “‘ hackamore ”) across the large open flat, over Horse Creek, Little 
Horse Creek, and fording Bear Creek, rode along it on the north 
side, skirting the scanty timber which lines the creek. 

I was now in the shadow of Bear Mountain, for it was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the side of the mountain facing me rose 
in almost perpendicular cliffs of considerable height for a mile on 
either hand. (The summit of these cliffs is very rugged, and points 
stick up here and there in fantastic designs ; some being suggestive 
of mountain sheep peering over, while others look like men con- 
cealed, or in fact will assume almost any shape which the fancy may 
conjure up.) 

I had not proceeded far when, in turning a sharp bend round 
the timber line, I came suddenly upon a figure upon all-fours, 
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scratching a trench in the sand like a dog ; a quantity of large stones 
and boulders lay about the crouching figure, evidently carried there 
for some purpose, but for what particular one I had not time to 
imagine, for I had been “loping” along gaily and was now close up. 

The figure straightened itself, and gathering its loose blanket 
more closely about it, stood erect before me—a handsome squaw ; 
that is, I supposed her to be a squaw—for upon the ground, strapped 
in that queer contrivance in which squaws carry their papooses (and 
the name of which I cannot for the moment call to mind), lay a tiny 
little red infant asleep, as I supposed, and blistering in the hot sun. 
The woman was handsome, apparently of good figure, and with that 
erect bearing seldom so well seen as in a young squaw. 

I reined up my horse as she greeted me with— 

** How d’ou?” 

The expression surprised me, for most Indians profess only to 
know “ How,” but I soon found that she spoke English well (I have, 
I think, only heard one speak better : when an Indian woman does 
speak fairly well her pronunciation is always pretty, and the accents 
soft—a great improvement upon the harsh style of the average 
American citizen); and she explained that her husband had been 
a white man—a trapper. 

It struck me that her face looked thin and worn. 

“Why do you say ‘had been’?” I asked. 

‘Because, a week since, he was killed.” 

This was said apparently without emotion—but the Indian face is 
well-nigh unreadable. 

“ Jim—‘ Canada Jim’ they called him—was a good man,” she 
added after a pause ; “if he had not picked me up—a year ago—I 
should have died.” 

** What is your name?” I asked. 

*“* Kepaha-Winona—Kepaha-the-firstborn.” 

“ And your tribe—where are they ?” 

“Up on Smoky Water, I think.” 

“Tt isa long way. How do you go back?” 

**T never go back.” 

* How then will you live?” : 

*T do not wish tolive. What is your name? Ah, I have heard 
it. You are one of the few good white men. Where is your 
‘outfit’ ?” 

“ T expect to join them on Lone Tree to-night ; you had better 
come with me and get provision for your journey. Or you can go 
with us,” I added, “ up as far as the Cheyenne River.” ; 
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“ You are good,” she said, in the same simple way; “ but I 
cannot return to my tribe—I am an outcast. I belong to white men. 
I am branded with the white man’s iron !” 

I thought for the moment that she referred to the mark “ U.S.” 
upon her blanket, showing that it had been provided by the United 
States Government, for to this insult these once lords of the desert 
have now to submit, amongst other things. I have no personal love 
for an Indian, but still I contend that they are badly treated ; and 
when they “ break out,” it is generally the fault of the white settlers, 
and is often but a just revenge. 

“ Branded ?” I half exclaimed. 

“ Yes, branded. See here!” She had turned her back to me, 
and with a sudden movement of her shoulders the blanket, her only 
covering, slipped from there down upon her arms. 

I uttered an exclamation. There, exactly in the middle and across 
the spine, standing out in livid whiteness against the dull red of her 
graceful back, was the best “put on” brand that I have ever seen, thus:! 

And it was a brand I knew! 
“The ‘ Lazy-O-Star’! Great Scott!” I exclaimed, 
“did they do that ?” 
“Yes. The ‘ outfit.’ ” 
It flashed through my mind at once that “ Dandy,” one 
of my own cowboys, had come to me from the Lazy-O- 
Star. (We called him “ Dandy ” because, once, in talking 
of western life, and running it down, he had happened to draw a 
very apt simile, which tickled us. “When I was back east,” he had 
said, “ they used to call me ‘a fair-haired dandy’ (he was sandy), 
and I didn’t half like it, you know ; but as soon as I got out here 
I was called ‘ a red-headed sucker.’”) 

Amazed at so cruel a deed, I tried to draw from the girl the 
reason for it. Her story was a sufficiently sad one. Two years 
before, being then a girl of sixteen, she, with those belonging to her 
“lodge,” had hung about with the Lazy-O-Star outfit, while they were 
on the “ round-up ” far away north, getting from them now and then 
a little coffee or sugar, for those things Indians love, and are not 
generally provided with. When their work was finished in that 
section, the cowboys had taken her away with them, she herself 
being partly willing. For a time she was well treated, but later on 
she unluckily became the cause of a fight, in which one of the 
“ outfit” was shot. He lived two days after, but died when they 
were branding cattle. It seems that this man was a general favourite, 


1 See note at end of article. 
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but as no fault could be found with the man who actually did the 
shooting, and who was now sorry enough for it, all the blarme had 
been laid upon Kepaha. After the man died, they roped her as 
they would a calf, and dragging her screaming to the fire, applied 
the iron. Then she had been given some provisions and turned 
adrift. 

In a sad plight she had found her way back to her tribe. All 
had gone well for a little time, and she was to have become the 
squaw of a young warrior—in fact, he had given two ponies and a 
bowie-knife to her father already, before her secret was found out. 

“ I thought they would have killed me,” she said ; “ they held a 
council, and all night the camp was in an uproar. Some wished to 
go on the war-path to be revenged against the whites. But they did 
not kill me. ‘She is branded! she is branded!’ they cried, ‘ she 
belongs to the white man now—she is his cattle.’ They would have 
turned me out to starve. But ‘ Canada Jim’ was there, and he took 
me to be his squaw.” 

Her face betrayed no sign of anger or of sorrow as she related 
this, but I knew that her feelings must have been intense. 

Then she added, “Jim is dead. /¢ is dead ; what shall I do?” 

As she said “ z¢ is dead,” she stood pointing to the ground where 
the child had been lying all this time, as I had supposed asleep. 
Without saying more, she took it up, deposited it gently in the 
shallow trench, and, with her hands, scratched the ground back level 
over it. I helped her to roll the stones upon the spot ; we fetched 
more boulders from the creek and heaped upon it—to anchor down 
the body. When this was done, Kepaha stood there for perhaps a 
minute ; then turning to me she said— 

“ Now I must go with you, for I am hungry, very hungry.” 

I promised that no harm should come to her. She stubbornly 
refused my saddle, but jumping upon the other horse, rode man- 
fashion. 

We rode fast, for the sun was getting low ; presently we wheeled 
round on the west side of the mountain, through a pass opposite 
the ‘ Court-house Rock,” where the sand was knee-deep to our 
horses ; we were not long in running down the slope on the other 
side, and then we were on Lone Tree; and here also was my 
“ outfit.” They were upon the opposite side of the little stream, and 
as we crossed it the water only just trickled down, for through the 
heat of the day Lone Tree “ runs under” ; in the early morning it is 
a good little stream. 

The “boys” had a good fire going ; the large iron pots swung 
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steaming over it ; there looked what a Southerner would call “a 
right smart chance” of a good supper. The fellows chaffed me a 
good deal about the Indian girl ; said they “ didn’t think I was that 
kind of a man,” and that I might “ have caught on to a yaller wife, 
anyhow.” Things were altogether jolly, and I had almost forgotten 
Kepaha’s sad story until the sight of “ Dandy” coming towards us 
with more wood brought it vividly back. . 

It was with some misgiving that I saw “ Dandy” approaching us ; 
I wondered whether he was in the Lazy-O-Star “ outfit” two years 
ago, and, if so, whether she would recognise him as one of them. I 
shifted my place round to the other side of the fire, so that I stood 
exactly opposite Kepaha, and watched her closely. 

She was standing, looking down ; her arms crossed, and with each 
hand she held the blanket round her, but in such a fashion that all 
the front of her person, to the waist, was exposed. 

“ Dandy” looked hard at her, but it was evident that his gaze was 
one of wonderment, not recognition. It is not really an easy matter 
to recognise an Indian, or in many eases to tell two apart. It was 
not until he was quite close, and opposite to her, that the girl raised 
her dark eyes ; her glance was casual too ; her eyes dropped again, 
but in another instant flashed up, and for a few seconds she looked 
hard and steadfastly at ‘“‘ Dandy.” That she knew him I plainly saw, 
but still her face retained its stoicism. Then it was that, for the first 
time, I found out where Indians (women at least) do show some 
emotion ; hers must indeed have been intense, but whether for good 
or evil towards the unconscious “‘ Dandy ” I could not know. 

When we turned in that night one man gave a blanket off his 
bed, another a quilt, and so on, until Kepaha, with the addition of 
the tarpaulin off the waggon, had as good a bed as any of us ; and 
she made it down across the foot of mine. 

Next morning, before making a start, we hadsome cattle to brand, 
mostly calves, and their “ roping ” was easy enough ; it was simply a 
case of “catch as catch can,” and then, with a half-hitch of the “rope” 
round the saddle-horn, the poor “blatting” creatures were dragged 
over to the fire—head up or tail up, no matter which. It is a less 
simple thing to deal with the larger cattle, and some one better than 
a mere “greenhorn” is required to handle them. Two cowboys 
throw their “ropes” at the same moment, one catching the front and 
the other the hind legs of the animal that they wish to brand ; then, 
riding in opposite directions, there comes a strain and a thud, and 
the beast is stretched out upon the ground—it is the prettiest (the 
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word looks out of place in connection with so cruel a practice) work 
about “cow-punching,” and some men are wonderfully expert at it. 

It was about eleven o’clock when this was finished. I had noticed 
that Kepaha throughout, although deeply interested, had given the 
fire and irons a wide berth. 

The “ day-wrangler” brought up the horses, and, with the aid of 
a rope corral (made with the help of the “ chuck-waggon ”), we caught 
up fresh horses for the afternoon’s work. Some of the older “cow- 
ponies” will walk straight upas soon as they seea “ rope ” swinging—they 
have imbibed a very wholesome dislike to being “roped,” and have 
learned to avoid it by obliging docility—and will allow themselves to 
be bridled without resistance. The younger ones are harder to catch, 
and, when caught, run viciously against the lariat: they will know 
better by-and-by. In two months from now the worst “ buckers” 
amongst them will not have a “buck” left in them—for as they get 
nothing except what they can “rustle” for themselves, and heavy 
work with it, they soon get ridden into docility. 

Each man bridled the broncho that he wished to ride, and left it 
standing as he eat ; then, after dinner, in a few minutes all were 
saddled up—a .little exhibition of “bucking,” cries of “Stay 
with him! stay with him! ” coupled with more or less profanity 
according to the horse (not sparingly or of necessity), and we were 
soon on the move. 

Kepaha rode with the cook in the waggon ; and “ Dandy” rode 
there also—for he was our “ night-wrangler ” (the man who herds the 
horses at night), and had to find what sleep he might during the day- 
time, as the waggon jolted along. 

A word or two about ‘‘ Dandy.” He was a good “roper,” a 
splendid rider, and a good “ cow-hand,” but while helping us brand 
I saw that he was a man of cruel disposition. We had one old steer 
that day that had hitherto missed the iron ; he was a “mean” one, 
and showed fight. Before taking off the “ropes,” ‘‘ Dandy ” took out 
his knife, and, had I not been close by, would have “kneed” the 
steer before letting him up. (This “kneeing” is, I hope, not a very 
common practice amongst cowboys, though I know that some prac- 
tise it: it consists of cutting a gash across one of the knees of the beast, 
dividing the sinews, so that when he is let up he will be disabled and 
harmless. There are cases where this may be considered necessary, 
but it is often done by the cruelly disposed wantonly. I have come 
across cattle thus treated far away from water ; the leg stiff, and they 
perishing of thirst ; in some cases, while still alive, being eaten piece- 
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meal by wolves.) I stopped “ Dandy” in time, but before I could 
say another word he had done the next “meanest” trick possible— 
he picked up a handful of sand, and, opening the poor beast’s eyes, 
pounded it in: as the beast did not get up as soon as the “ropes ” 
were loosened, he jumped on it, and raked it from head to foot with 
his spurs. I had seen him use a horse the same way when it was 
“ bucking” with him, but perhaps that is justifiable, and it takes a 
man to do it. After we had finished I told him quietly (albeit very 
firmly) that he need never trouble to help us brand again—it was 
not really his work—and he never did. 

It seems that he employed some of his time on the waggon, when 
not sleeping, in making love to Kepaha, and, strange to say, the girl 
appeared to lend a willing ear ; for, when we eventually got up as far 
as the Cheyenne River, “ Dandy” informed us that she would not 
join her tribe after all, but that he had decided to take care of her. 

Had I then been mistaken? I thought that I had detected 
in her manner towards him more of hatred than of love. But she 
now professed herself perfectly willing. I knew that she could not 
join her tribe, and the thing that had troubled me considerably was 
what would become of her ; therefore I saw no reason to interfere, 
though I had no very high opinion of ‘“‘ Dandy.” He had, never 
recognised her, and, no doubt, thought that the first time he ever set 
eyes on the girl was the night I had brought her to camp ; but this I 
did not fuily understand till the following day. 

For their honeymoon, these two took their belongings some fifty 
yards up the river from us all that night when we turned in. 

The Cheyenne is a terrible place for skunks, whose bite is very 
dangerous (not to mention their better known proclivity), so we all 
slept with our heads well tucked under cover that night. It was a 
beautiful night, with a glorious full moon. I seemed to sleep rest- 
lessly, and several times awoke with a start—only to find that my 
head was out in the open. 

I think it must have been about midnight that I awoke, not with 
a start this time, but slowly, with the conviction that I had had a very 
vivid dream ; in fact, for a second or two, I looked round for 
Kepaha. I had dreamt that she stole to where I lay and kissed my 
forehead ; I thought for the moment that I could distinctly feel 
where the place had been kissed. It was a glorious night ; the moon 
shone down upon the white tarpaulins of the beds around me, but 
there was not a head to be seen. I could see all up the river—it was 
almost as light as day—but ‘‘ Dandy’s” bed lay in the shadow of the 
trees lining the river, and I could discern it but dimly. A coyote 
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was howling in the dim distance ; the “ night-wrangler” (“ Dandy” 
had changed work now with the “ day-wrangler”) was whistling far 
away down stream ; and a skunk, as I supposed, was making noise 
enough amongst the dry leaves along the river for a bear. There 
was a faint splash in the water as if a beaver had just dived from a 
floating log. 

I dropped off to sleep again, and did not wake till morning. 

One of the “ boys” kicked at my bed—it was a little later than 
usual. The sun was just risen, but still there was no sign of anyone 
moving over at “ Dandy’s” bed. One of the fellows went over to 
wake him. He put his foot down on the bed, and the spur jingled. 
We saw him pull down the tarpaulin ; he started back, and then 
beckoned. We all ran there together, with the fear that something 
was wrong. 

“‘ Dandy’s ” head lay exposed—stiffand cold. But in his forehead, 
carved as though in marble, and on to the white skull beneath, was 
the brand—Lazy-O-Star. I alone knew the meaning. 

When we uncovered him we saw the reason why no blood had 
flowed from the forehead; and I knew what those other horror- 
stricken cowboys did not know—that “ Dandy” had but received 
his reward. 

For two days Kepaha was hunted for as though she had been a 
wild beast, but they failed to find her. 

For the rest of the “ round-up,” those deep-sunk, passionate eyes 
haunted me whenever I lay awake at night. That Kepaha, in her 
hot-blooded way, was in love with me I did not doubt ; every day I 
half expected that she would come back. : 

Something seemed to tell me that we should meet again. Some- 
times at night I would wake up with a start, fancying that I felt those cold 
lips again pressed to my forehead. Well knowing the girl’s nature, I 
thought that perhaps (in her hopelessness) some rough night, when 
the sand blew, and the wind moaned between our beds, she would 
return, and, in some mysterious way, steal up to where I lay, 
and—— 

But the thought was not a pleasant one on a dark night—and in 
it, too, I did her a great injustice. 

It was strange that, after the “ round-up” was over, I should have 
gone up, with a friend, on to the Cheyenne River again, hunt- 
ing, but so it happened. We camped several miles below the 
trail. 

One day I came upon fresh “ sign,” and a good fresh trail of an 
old bull-elk (I was alone ; H—— had hunted down the river). I 
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am a keen hunter, but when within a mile of where we had buried 
“Dandy,” some influence stronger than I could withstand, and 
which I cannot to this day account for, impelled me to leave the 
trail which I was following. 

As we rounded the bend of the river (I was upon my old 
favourite black horse) where I had expected to see a little mound, 
there lay a number of scattered bones, bleached and glistening. 
My first thought was that the wolves had dug up the body ; but we 
had buried it too deep for that. Some of the bones lay a hundred 
yards apart—carried there by coyotes or skunks, and well picked. 
(Unconsciously I stood bare-headed ; the old horse stood quietly 
beside me.) 

Half buried in the sand, 1 found a blanket marked “ U.S.,” and a 
rusty bowie-knife—Kerpaua’s. Slowly collecting the scattered bones, 
I wrapped them in the blanket, and, taking the four corners to- 
gether, pegged them to the apes with the bowie-knife. What 
more could I do? 

Still I stood there, and in my mind reconstructed the well- 
moulded form in which those bones had once been encased ;_ but 
all seemed blurred with that fatal brand. And I wondered 
whether this poor outcast child of the wilderness, her passionate and 
revengeful spirit untutored and untamed, had, in the eyes of Heaven, 
really sinned. 

Had she, a poor outcast from her tribe, unwilling to return to 
them, not daring to come back to us, at last returned here, and in 
desperation taken her own life by the same means by which she had 
taken his? 

Or had she not rather, a lone wanderer, starved to death? Had 
she dragged her weary body, dying, to this spot—in her childish 
simplicity to pour out a bitter repentance to the spirit of the dead 
man ?—and been forgiven ? 

God knows ! 


[I have tried to conjure up a cattle-brand which does not exist ; but, con- 
sidering the thousands of designs registered, it is no easy matter. I have only 
my memory to go by, and this is a new brand to z#. Should it prove, however, 
that the Lazy-O-Star does exist as a cattle-brand, I wish the owner thereof to 
take this as my apology.—L. C, p’O.] 
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ON THE SLOPES OF OLYMPUS. 


SIA MINOR is still a vast labyrinth of more or less unexplored 
memories of the past ; travellers of to-day pay hurried visits 
to the cities near the coast, but in the interior, where lawless tribes 
and scattered nationalities forbid the approach of the ordinary 
wayfarer, there exists a sort of ‘erra incognita to which only 
a few pioneers with more hardihood than intelligence have 
penetrated. This will be a future playground for the enterprising 
of the zoth century, and when the line which is now in project 
is opened right through the heart of Asia Minor it will be possible 
for the traveller en route for India to pass a few pleasant days in 
places with which no one is now acquainted, and be carried to his 
destination through Mesopotamia, where he may search for traces 
of the Garden of Eden and the cradle of mankind. 

The slopes of the Mysian Olympus and the town of Brusa at 
its feet may be visited now with a tolerable amount of safety. 
Brigandage, the scourge of Turkey, is kept fairly in check in this 
district, and Brusa is a town of extraordinary fascinations from a 
purely Turkish point of view, setting aside altogether episodes 
connected with Hannibal and legends of emperors of the Lower 
Empire. It was the Turkish capital before the Turks crossed to 
Europe, the point at which the Ottomans consolidated and nurtured 
their strength, and the earlier Sultans of the race gloried in 
beautifying these glorious slopes with mosques and tombs, and in 
covering the healing springs which issue from the sides of this 
giant with quaint domed bath buildings, rich in encaustic tiles. 

Then we have the interests which centre in the modern Brusa, 
which has risen out of the ruins of fire and earthquake to become 
the great Oriental centre of the silk trade,—-“‘the Turkish Lyons,” 
as the Frenchmen call it, thanks again to its giant mountain, 
which affords sheltered valleys for the growth of the mulberry trees 
and rushing streams to work the mills. Finally we can indulge in 
speculation concerning the Brusa of the future. Vefyk Pasha, a 
man of extraordinary progress for a Turk, governed this v/ayet after 
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the great earthquake which ruined the town in 1855; he occupied 
his term of office in restoring and beautifying the town, with one 
object, that it might be ready to receive his sovereign and become 
the seat of government when the time came for quitting Constanti- 
nople. Old Turkey—that is to say, the Turks of to day, who adhere 
strictly to the tradition of Mohammedanism—looks upon Brusa as 
the future capital of a purely Asiatic Turkey, and the grave, as it has 
been the cradle, of their race, whereas young, go-a-head Turkey 
talks much about Sivas and its mercantile advantages for the pro- 
spective centre ; this problem has yet to be worked out, and depends 
much on whether old or young Turkey prevails in the councils of 
the nation when the final hour of their rule in Europe arrives. 

Polygamy, like many another Turkish institution, is fast disap- 
pearing from amongst them ; a few rich Pashas may indulge in the 
luxury or the reverse of a multiplication of wives, but amongst 
ordinary individuals, the suredgis or horse owners alone take 
advantage of the Koran’s permission to multiply wives, finding it 
convenient to have female agents at the different places they frequent. 
There is a celebrated swrvedgi at Brusa who is reported to have one 
wife at Brusa, another at Modania, where the steamer stops, and 
another at Constantinople, to keep him informed of the possible 
advent of visitors. At any rate he was fully aware of our intention 
to visit Brusa, and secured us as his victims by travelling with us on 
the steamer ; he is a truly active fellow, and drove us for the three 
hours between Modania and Brusa, up the hills and through oceans 
of mud, at a pace which astonished us, and made us tremble for 
the survival of his horses and his rickety carriage. When a trace 
broke he mended it with his waistband, when a horse fell in the mud 
he set it up again as if it had been a ninepin, and during the avenue 
gallop, which extended from the bridge which Nilofer, the charitable 
wife of Sultan Orchan is said to have built, right up to the door of 
Madame Brotte’s hotel in the outskirts of Brusa, his driving was 
worthy of King Jehu himself. 

Our charioteer, as we drove along, cast many a scornful glance and 
uttered many a sarcastic sneer at his fallen rival, namely, the ruined 
railway which ran for some distance by the side of the road. It was 
Vefyk Pasha, the great benefactor of Brusa, who constructed it, and 
being only 35 miles in length it was completed at the cost of 
420,00 ; its ruins, as seen to-day, are a monument of Turkish 
imbecility and the grievances of bondholders. The rails were laid, 
stations were built, the rolling-stock was bought, before the collapse 
came. Now you see the loose rails straying down the sides of the 
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embankments ready for the peasants to carry away ; the culverts are 
nearly all destroyed ; goats browse in what should be the station 
booking-offices ; and at Modania a shed contains the fast decaying 
remnants of the rolling-stock. 

Poor Vefyk Pasha must gnash his teeth, if he has any left, when 
he sees his life’s work thus destroyed ; he is now a very old man, 
and lives in retirement in his pretty wooden kiosk on the Bosphorus, 
and Hakki Pasha reigns at Brusa in his stead. We had a letter of 
introduction which we presented in person to his Excellency Hakki 
Pasha, and we found him an illiterate retrograde Turk, who delights 
in letting all the improvements executed by his predecessor fall into 
decay. Vefyk had the plain below Brusa thoroughly drained ; Hakki 
prefers to put into his own pocket the money which ought annually 
to be spent in keeping this up, with the natural result that after 
heavy rains the plain is almost impassable, owing to floods, as we 
found to our cost ; and in the train of floods in this climate come 
fevers and all the evils which Vefyk by his energy had surmounted. 

After being Oriental, Brusa is French. It has a French Consul, 
and merchants from Lyons flock here for raw material, and French 
“‘ exaineurs,” after the cocoon harvest, haunt the slopes of Mount 
Olympus and effect their purchases in its happy valleys. Every 
Frenchman you meet at Brusa is loud in his praises of Vefyk Pasha. 
You get quite tired of his name when you have heard how he built the 
carriage road along which we came ; how he constructed the railway ; 
how he saw that good hotels were built ; how he drained the marshes ; 
how he introduced the rose culture, and settled refugees from the 
rose-growing districts after the last war ; how he brought water from 
a source high up in the mountains, to the great benefit of the silk 
trade ; howhe built ovens in which to kill the grubs ; how he pro- 
tected Christians and put down brigandage. Ahmet Vefyk Pasha 
was indeed a great man in the vé/ayet of Brusa, and second only to 
him in French estimation is Madame Brotte, who keeps such an 
excellent hostelry and table for the Lyons merchants who come over 
here to buy silk. At her table, all the year round, you may eat wild 
boar and game from Mount Olympus, and discuss delicious things in 
cream which comes from her own dairy. Her husband was a factory 
owner hiinself, but he died, poor man, and his widow has turned his 
factory into a hotel, and with her factotum Homer, a young Greek 
from a neighbouring village, she administers to the wants of the 
visitor so well that he forgets he is in the wilds of Asia Minor, in the 
haunts of the brigand and the nomad tribes. But he will not forget 
it next morning when he issues forth into the streets, and if he has 
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not been very far East indeed, he will never have seen anything so 
Oriental as Brusa or so beautifully quaint. 

The city is plastered on the slopes of the snow-capped Olympus, 
lies buried in rank verdure, and echoes with the murmur of many 
streams. Brusa, in fact, comes up as nearly to the reality of a drop 
scene at a theatre, or a Turnerian glimpse at Paradise, as one is likely 
to see on this side the grave, and yet it is not sleepy and dull, as 
most beautiful places are. Close to Madame Brotte’s establishment 
are many factories of silk, at the mouth of a lovely gorge ; and, 
inasmuch as water is here the motive power and not coal, we find no 
chimneys belching forth their nature-destroying breath, and industry, 
when it does not destroy the beauties of nature, is a pleasure and not 
a horror to look upon. The operatives in these factories are, for the 
most part, Greek and Armenian girls. In the earthquake of 1855 a 
whole factory, with sixty girls at work, fell down and buried them in 
its ruins ; but a new factory has been built on this cemetery, and a 
new race of girls were busily at work when we visited it, as if uncon- 
scious of the wholesale destruction which was buried beneath them. 
These girls are content with the average wages of sixpence a day, which, 
seeing that they eat only vegetables, olives, bread, and oil, is ample, 
and no complaints of a sweating system are here heard of. 

The younger hands are employed in boiling the cocoons, while 
the more experienced undertake the harder task of threading them 
on to the meshes. Each girl sits before her tank of boiling water, in 
which the cocoons are immersed, and by her side she has a tank of 
cold into which to plunge her hands from time to time, and every 
evening she dips them in vitriol to harden the skin. The great art 
seems to be to deftly join the ends so as to produce an even and true 
thread, and this is only acquired by years of experience. The smell 
of the boiling cocoons is very noisome, and the heat very oppressive. 
No wonder that the girls are, for the most part, sallow and unhealthy ; 
but then many of them have very fine profiles and beautiful large eyes. 
In fact, so attractive did the gay young men of Brusa find the sixty girls 
in the imperial factory, that it has been found necessary to put up 
Turkish blinds before the windows, for they would congregate outside 
and greatly interfere with the diligent attention of the maidens to their 
business. 

Just now in the East the rage is for the Brusa gauzes, and the silk 
stalls in the bazaars may be seen piled high with materials, around 
which veiled ladies bargain with astounding volubility. There are 
scarfs, shawls, turbans, yashmaks, of marvellously fine texture, 
characteristically bordered with designs in white and silver, or in 
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colours and gold, evolved, for the most part, out of the Turkish 
alphabet. The old test of drawing a silk shawl through a finger ring 
is easily surpassed by this wonderfully fine Brusa fabric, a whole pile 
of which can be easily crushed into the palm of the hand. Knowing 
Turkish ladies call this fabric “ Selimieh,” and always ask for it in 
preference to any other, the name being given to it because it was 
nvented in the reign of the Sultan Selim. Every occupant of the 
harem knows how to choose a good piece of Selimieh, and inasmuch 
as they use it not only to cover their bodies but to cover their divans, 
almost the only article of furniture used in a Turkish house, one can 
easily understand that silk manufacture is a paying concern. 

Close to the silk factories are establishments for diamond polishing, 
arising industry here in Brusa, for as skilled workmen are content 
with half-a-crown a day for doing work which in Paris would cost 
twelve shillings, no wonder the French diamond polishers prefer to 
send their stones here, and run the risk of the journey that the 
handsome marginal profit may find its way into their own pockets. 
The same streams which work the silk factories and the wheels for 
polishing diamonds work also a large number of mills for grinding 
corn. Altogether, the force of water has brought much prosperity to 
this locality, which is capable of still further development, and if it 
were not for those insidious microbes which have of late years attacked 
the Brusa silkworms, one might prophesy a satisfactory future for the 
place. Several naturalists from France are now assembled there, 
trying their best to discover a means for exterminating these destroyers 
of Brusa’s prosperity, but they meet with little assistance from the 
peasant breeders of the worms, who are intensely superstitious and 
believe still in the effects of the evil eye, which makes them anxious 
to conceal their treasures from the glance of an infidel Giaour. 

So much for the industries on the slopes of Mount Olympus. 
Besides these nature has provided the inhabitants of this favoured 
spot with another source of subsistence. All along the slopes to the 
south of the town issue warm healing streams excellent for the cure 
of rheumatic affections ; these streams have from time to time been 
covered with charming old bath-houses, many of them dating from 
epochs anterior to the time of the Turkish occupation ; rich philan- 
thropists have handsomely endowed these bath-houses at various 
times, so that not only are the buildings kept in good repair, but also 
the poor man can get his bath for nothing, and the money which the 
rich bather thinks it consistent with his dignity to give belongs ex- 
clusively to the attendant shampooers. The old bath-house, as it is 
called, is Byzantine work, and history tells us how a certain empress 
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came here to bathe with a retinue of 4,000 persons ; this old bath- 
house has served as a copy for the newer, and perhaps more 
magnificent, ones which adorn the hill-slopes with their many domes. 
All of them are lovely inside with faience and those much prized 
tiles of Brusa manufacture ; over the entrance to one is a long Turkish 
inscription, which tells us how it was built by the Grand Vizier of 
Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, who had benefited by a course of 
baths. In this bath was once kept the famous talismanic stone 
which cured every pain to which it was applied, but which, unfor- 
tunately for the present generation of bathers here, has been stolen, 
and no one knows where it is to be found. 

Other bath-houses are built at the village of “Grasshopper,” some 
two miles from the town, which contains streams rich in iron and 
sulphur ; at this village too a large hotel, “‘ the Bithynia,” has been 
constructed for the benefit of those who come to take the waters. 
It is the great rendezvous of the inhabitants of Brusa; on a holiday 
afternoon you see them coming on foot, on mules, and in carriages, 
with their bundles containing towels and toilet requirements, and 
they seem to revel in the fetid stench which rises from the sulphureous 
stream, and which fills the large domed building with steam; and 
the water, which is heated by nature alone, is so hot that no furnaces 
are required. Here in Pliny’s days stood a temple of A®sculapius, 
and for centuries has this healing stream continued to work its cures 
on rheumatic Orientals. Perhaps some day, when travelling in Asia 
Minor is rendered more secure and accommodation improves, the 
baths of Brusa may again acquire the reputation they had in the days 
long gone by. 

The beauties of the giant mountain of Brusa are not easily 
exhausted ; we loved to wander there, far from the din and dirt of the 
busy Eastern city. Still the Turks call it ‘the Mountain of the 
Monks,” and still to them it is as sacred as it was in the days of the 
Lower Empire, when its slopes were covered with the cells of 
anchorites and holy men. The Turks, in fact, have always carefully 
preserved any heritage of sanctity possessed by any place which has 
fallen into their power. Old Byzantine churches have been converted 
into mosques ; old places of pilgrimage have been respected and 
allowed to retain their customs and their rites, and in like manner 
the slopes of Olympus, held sacred by the orthodox in days of yore, 
are now held sacred by the enthusiasts of Islam. From the time of 
the conquest it has been the haunt of santons, abdals, dervishes, 
poets, and men of learning, whose tombs are dotted over the moun- 
tain, and held sacred by the Mussulmans of to-day ; 500, I was told, 
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of Islam’s most noted men lie buried under the shadow of the moun. 
tain, which is the Westminster Abbey of the race. Each tomb has 
its own special virtues and its own special legend, and in wandering 
amongst them you are carried back in memory to the brave deeds 
of the early Ottomans who made all the kingdoms of Europe to 
quake before them. 

Far away up the mountain side is a tomb very dear to Mussulman 
pilgrims, being the tomb of the “ Father of the Deer,” a fanatical 
Turk who lived up there in Sultan Orchan’s time, and who, says the 
legend, had a tame herd of deer, on one of which he rode to battle at 
Sultan Orchan’s bidding, and wielding a huge sword in his hand, he 
threw terror and death broadcast amongst the enemy. Nomad 
tribes with flocks and herds now wander over this mountain and 
amid these tombs, and those who wish to reach the summit and 
return in safety would do well either to take ample protection or to 
join a cavalcade which goes every night in summer time to fetch 
snow from the summit, which they cut in large blocks, two of which 
form the load of each mule. This cavalcade returns at nine o’clock 
in the morning to Brusa with their burden of coolness for the 
vendors of sherbet and other delicious summer drinks. Though 
Vefyk Pasha succeeded pretty well in clearing his vé/ayet of brigands, 
he could do little to check the depredations of those nomad gentle- 
men who dwell on Olympus, and are ever ready to dispossess an 
unprotected visitor of any valuables he may have with him ; hence 
the advantage of joining the snow cavalcade. Also, if the traveller 
chances to be there he may ascend Olympus with perfect safety with 
the priest or zmam, who goes there to catch the first glimpse of the 
new moon in the month Chevali, which marks the beginning of the 
Ottoman year ; and those who ascend when the atmosphere is clear 
will be amply rewarded if they are lovers of the wilder beauties of 
nature ; but, to tell the truth, when they get beyond the radius of the 
tombs and the nomad tribes they may as well return, for any other 
mountain nearer home will do just as well for an acrobatic feat, and 
be infinitely safer. 

Months might be spent before the interests which lie outside the 
walls of Brusa would be exhausted, and then the precincts of the 
town itself are filled with delightful studies both of the present and 
of the past. First let us glance at the Muradieh, or nest of tombs 
and sacred buildings erected round the mosque tomb where the 
remains of the great Sultan Murad repose. It is, in its placid beauty, 
a perfect study of old world Turkish ideas and customs, and in its 
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walls can be read the character as well as the history of this strange 
race. You approach the sacred enclosure by an avenue of rose trees, 
backed up by plane trees of surprising age and girth ; above these 
tower splendid cypress trees, and around you flourish on all sides rank 
verdure and natural gardens amid these neglected tombs; through 
openings in these glimpses of the giant mountain appear, a perpetual 
joy of which none can tire. In the central building of rich red bricks, 
with patches of green moss clinging picturesquely to the dome, is the 
tomb of Sultan Murad, and by the side of his tomb are the veritable 
turbaned head-dresses which he wore at the feast of Ramazan when he 
was in the flesh. Not far from this tomb, in another domed building, 
reposes the body of Prince Djem, that unfortunate prince with whom 
Christendom played in the days when the might of Turkey caused 
terror to the strongest of European potentates. Adjoining is the 
tomb of the daughter whom the Greek Emperor Constantine gave to 
the Sultan’s harem in exchange for a few years of peaceful possession 
of Constantinople. Here, too, may be seen the tomb of a pasha with 
the veritable three horse-tails still fastened to the staves at the head 
of his grave, and one recalls, on seeing them, the story of that brave 
Turkish general who cut off the tail of a dead horse and fixed it to 
the point of a lance, and with the aid of this novel standard rallied 
his scattered forces, conquered the enemy, and thereby founded the 
distinction of horse-tail pashas. 

All these tombs are covered with bright-coloured encaustic tiles, 
and the mollah who is in charge must make much of this nest of 
tombs, for he demanded from us a fresh fee for admittance into each. 
This mosque tomb of Sultan Murad’s has its adjoining medresseh and 
imaret, that is to say, its school and almshouses, both quaint, old- 
world buildings, and both of which were endowed by the founder in 
1365, and there is little doubt that the method of conducting them 
is little altered from that day to this. The medressehs are” primeval 
Moslem institutions, supported by funds arising from the mosque 
property, to which they are attached like our universities. Here the 
softas, ulemas, imams, kyatibs all graduate, and their course of 
study is as antiquated as it well can be. The pupils sit on carpets in 
their several cells, poring over the interpretation of old traditions— 
the Mussulman theological course, that is to say ; the various branches 
of their language, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish are taught there, and 
beyond these things the student at a medresseh learns little else, 
except perhaps to waste time, and many of them are well advanced 
in years before they obtain their diplomas. It was amusing to us to 
watch the students lounging about their shady courtyard, some 
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asleep, some nearly so, and one and all taking study, as the Moslems 
take everything, with exceeding leisure. 

The imaret was even quainter than the college; outside two 
boys with huge wooden hammers were busily engaged in grinding 
corn in a round marble basin; within we found ourselves in a vast 
gloomy kitchen with blackened rafters and old-fashioned utensils ; in 
one corner stood the large cauldrons in which the soup is cooked, 
in another were the appliances for baking that soft bread in which 
the Turks rejoice. At the appointed hour many poor from Brusa 
assembled here with their tin bowls for the reception of the dole, and 
if you are not afraid of coming in close contact with these miserable 
specimens of humanity, you will see much that is interesting both in 
custom and costume. ‘ 

This compact nest of buildings around the tomb of Sulta 
Murad, and known collectively as the Muradieh, forms a sufficient 
study in itself for many days, and to my mind surpasses, both in 
beauty and quaintness, the far-famed Green Mosque of Brusa, with 
its walls clothed with rich enamelled faience, even though the 
imam there will show you two wax candles, on two fine bronze sticks, 
standing on either side of the AZhraé, which he will tell you have 
never been extinguished since they were lit by the founder of this 
mosque, the Sultan Mahomed I.; and certainly in its commanding 
position on the slopes of Olympus, the mosque and tomb of 
Mahomed I. forms one of the chief features of Brusa, whereas Murad 
buried himself and his buildings in a retired valley and made his 
minarets less pretentious. 

Many mornings may be passed in the study of these mosques 
and their historical lore, but perhaps the lovely old citadel will con- 
jure up even more pleasing remembrances. This was the citadel in 
which Prusa, the King of Bithynia, had his palace, the legendary founder 
of the town; here, too, he received Hannibal as his guest, and the view 
from the plateau within the old Roman walls is perfectly exquisite. 
Here in the days of the Byzantine occupation stood the Greek church 
of the Prophet Elias, and here after the Ottoman Turks became 
masters of the town were buried the bodies of the founders of the 
race, namely, the Sultans Osman and Orchan ; but in the great earth- 
quake these tombs were destroyed, a fire having previously burnt 
the symbols of investiture of the first Sultan, which were kept here, 
and which were sent to him by the Sultan of Iconium as a definite 
recognition of independence when the Ottoman Turk showed that 
he was the proper person to lead Islam on to victory. Two miser- 
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spot where the tombs of these first Sultans once stood, and Abdul 
Hamid, the present occupant of the throne, has decorated these 
tombs with the order of Osmanieh, and furthermore he sent 
Brussels carpets to cover the floor, and French chandeliers to hang 
from the ceilings, and second-rate drawing-room curtains to pull over 
the windows, enough to raise the shades of those valiant heroes 
whose battle-axes won for Turkey her position amongst nations. 

When the caravans from Central Asia passed through Brusa 
instead of Smyrna, the bazaars were more important than they are 
now, but still they are delightfully Oriental and a pleasant contrast 
to those of Constantinople, where the foreigner is the butt and 
prey of the eager vendors. Without the molestation from irrepress- 
ible touts you may wander down the numerous branches and 
alleys which deviate from the main thoroughfare which forms the 
commercial centre of Brusa. In one of these you watch the 
spoonmakers seated cross-legged at their counter, which is seat, 
frontage, and workshop all in one, busily occupied in producing 
spoons in boxwood, horn, and tortoiseshell, the slender handles of 
which are very prettily engraved, and usually tipped with a bit of 
coral to avert the evil eye. Then in another alley much time may 
be spent in watching the engravers of talismans and seals, and of 
course if you have been interested in the silk factories the piles of 
Brusa gauze and rich objects in silk will call for some attention ; 
also the carpenters, who are busy in the preparation of quaint chairs 
and cradles for Turks yet unborn. 

But those who are brave, and in search of genuine oddities, 
will not be content with the Sfarbazaar, as it is called, where the 
curiosity vendors of Brusa congregate, and try to tempt the ignorant 
visitor with such objects of Birmingham manufacture as have not 
met with a prompt sale at Constantinople ; but they will penetrate 
far, far into the labyrinthine recesses of the place, until they have 
reached a bazaar with a very ugly name indeed, a locality known 
to all Turks, but to few strangers, as the “ Louse Bazaar,” where 
old clothes, old arms, old rags, old everything, lie piled in hopeless 
confusion, and suggest, without any doubt, the presence of those 
irritating animals after which the bazaar isnamed. In the centre is its 
white mosque, quite plain and unadorned, and only to be distinguished 
from a whitewashed cottage by its minaret ; here the old clothes 
vendors can run to pray at the appointed seasons. This mosque is 
shaded by three plane-trees, beneath which is a fountain, at which 
the old clothes vendors can perform very necessary ablutions, and 
slake their thirst. The ‘Louse Bazaar” has likewise its tea vendor, 
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its biscuit vendor, and all the makings of a small though uncleanly 
society, and in this paradise the European bric-4-brac hunter may 
pick up, if he is patient and does not object to sitting near questionable 
rags, and drinking tea from a cup of questionable cleanliness, all 
sorts of stray curiosities which have found their way to Brusa from 
the centre of Asia Minor, and have not yet been sifted and 
appropriated by the Jews of the more respectable haunts of curiosity 
hunters. 

Mount Olympus is often enveloped in clouds, and when this 
happens down pours the rain at Brusa, and the rushing streams are 
turned into veritable cataracts by the increased vigour added to them. 
This occurred to our cost at the termination of our sojourn there. 
Before us was spread a vast sheet of water caused by the floods, 
and these floods must be passed through if we wished to catch the 
steamer at Modania. Iam confident that if we had had any other 
driver than the one who brought us, we should never have got 
through the surging waters, which boiled and foamed around our 
carriage, and made Nilofer’s quaint high bridge stand out alone 
like an islet in the centre of a lake. More than once our Jehu 
stopped hopelessly, fearing, he said, lest he should lose the road 
track and we should be swept away ; but eventually we got through 
our difficulties, and growled in concert at the folly of the new Pasha 
who has allowed the excellent drainage works of his predecessor to 
go into disrepair, and thus brought back again to the plain of Brusa 
the pestilential floods. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 
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CURIOUS TENURES. 


LD customs are dying fast, though they die hard. “The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new,” and curious tenures 
are now almost extinct, at least in England. A few of them have 
survived into our own day, and a very small number still drag on a 
precarious existence. I have thought it worth while to note down 
such as are now, or have recently been, flourishing or fading among us. 
No doubt the origin of these curious tenures was the necessity to 
establish and keep up the remembrance that the tenant owed 
allegiance to his lord ; great nobles held their lands direct from the 
king ; they, in their turn, granted manors to knights and gentlemen 
on certain terms of service. I believe that to this day for possession 
of Blenheim the Duke of Marlborough has to render at Windsor a 
standard bearing three feurs-de-/ys. Dugdale in his “ Curiosities 
of Great Britain” says that this is always done. 

The listless reader turning over the pages of Dugdale, Hone, or 
Dibdin, will often light upon mention of some quaint custom ;- and 
he will probably pause, with his finger on the page, and wonder 
whether these customs have died out, or whether they still linger in 
half-forgotten, dust-strewn corners. I have inquired into the histories 
of a great many curious tenures, and of a few which are still living I 
will shortly tell in this paper. 

I do not know whereabouts in the Isle of Wight St. John’s Wood 
may be, but I have read that at the foot of it are two meadows, one 
on either hand, the high road running between them. They are 
known as the Monk’s Meads, The first crop of hay which they pro- 
duce each year is reaped, not by the owner, nor by the person who 
rents the fields, but by the tenant of Newnham Farm, which is two 
miles distant, and not in any way connected with this land. The 
legend accounting for this circumstance is that one of the monks of 
Quarr was in the habit of visiting the family who then occupied 
Newnham Farm, and as his visits were pretty frequent, and he was 
accustomed to put up his horse at the farmer’s expense, he bequeathed 
to the tenant of Newnham Farm the first crop of hay which the 
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meadows produce each year ; one meadow to be mown for him one 
year, the other the next year, and so on alternately. The warrant 
for this was to be the continuance of a rude image in the wall cf the 
house. Early in this century the image was yet to be seen; the 
farmer came for the hay on a specified day, and the produce of the 
field was carried to Newnham. My own inquiries on this subject 
have not been successful in obtaining any information ; they have 
not even received any reply. 

The “gad-whip tenure” has been one of the most curious and 
the most famous, and also one of the longest-lived, of all the tenures 
with which I am acquainted. On May to, 1836, a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., of 
Bedwell Park, Herts, praying for the abolition of an old and incon- 
venient custom connected with the tenure of the manor of Broughton, 
in the parish of Castor, Lincolnshire. “A cart-whip of the fashion 
of several centuries since, called a gad-whip, with four pieces of 
wyche-elm bound round the stock, and a leathern purse attached to 
the extremity of the stock, containing thirty pence, is, during Divine 
service, cracked in the church porch, and while the second lesson is 
reading is brought into the church and held over the reading-desk 
by the person who carries it, and afterwards deposited with the tenant 
of Hundon.” 

The above quotation is peculiar in literary style, and extremely 
vague. “Several centuries” is an undefined period ; “the person 
who carries it” is an undefined entity ; and the “tenant of Hundon ” 
as undefined as either. I have collected all the information obtain- 
able concerning this very curious tenure, which occupied the atten- 
tion of the upper House of Parliament some fifty years ago. Dibdin 
speaks of it in his “ Bibliographical Tour,” and while giving some 
essential particulars has also admitted some errors. He copies from 
Paterson’s “ Book of Roads,” and says that the day on which the 
strange ceremony is performed at Castor is Palm Sunday ; that the 
purse is of green silk; that the “person” who carries the whip 
cracks it three times in the porch, and remains there until the second 
lesson is begun, when he walks up to the reading-desk and cracks it 
thrice over the clergyman’s head. If the lessons happened to be 
read by an eminent layman we may suppose that the “ person ” would 
be somewhat disconcerted. After this alarming performance the 
“‘ person” kneels before the desk during the remainder of the lesson, 
and then, “returning to the choir, he waits the remainder of the 
service.” This account is more dramatic than the previous one, 
but several mysteries still remain to be solved. Our anxiety to know 
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who the “ person” is who executes so extraordinary a function is not 
yet allayed ; but we are presently informed that the clergyman is 
recouped for the peril and ignominy of his position by “two shillings 
and a silver penny”! Here the practical sum of “two shillings” is 
redeemed from the commonplace by the poetry of the “silver penny.” 
Dibdin adds that “this custom was lately noticed by the Bishop of 
Lincoln in the House of Lords ; but a clause in an Act of Parliament 
to suppress it was not suffered to pass, on account of its being sup- 
posed to effect (sic) private rights. The Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, 
thought, however, the custom should be discontinued.” Probably 
most of us would be inclined to agree with the learned lord. 

Dr. Dibdin died in 1847, and the gad-whip seems to have pursued 
he even tenor of its way until May 8, 1865, when it came before the 
public iz propria persona, being put up to auction by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson. It was thus described in their catalogue: “1416, 
The Caistor (more correctly Castor) gad (or whip). An estate at 
Broughton, near Brigg, Lincolnshire, is held by the following old 
and singular custom. On the morning of Palm Sunday the game- - 
keeper, or some servant on the estate [this explains the mysterious 
person), brings with him a large gad or whip [here we learn that gad- 
whip is a duplication] with a long thong [an unique rhyme] ; the 
stock is made of the mountain-ash or wicken tree, and tied "to the 
end of it is a leather purse [alas for the pretty green silk !] containing 
thirty pence (said to have in it formerly thirty pieces of silver). 
[The grammatical construction of the parenthesis leaves something 
to be desired.] While the clergyman is reading the first lesson 
(Exodus ix.) the man having the whip cracks it three times in the 
church porch ; and then wraps the thong round the stock, and brings 
it on his shoulder through the church to a seat in the chancel, where 
he continues till the second lesson is read (Matthew xxvi.); he 
then brings the gad, and kneeling upon a mat before the pulpit, he 
waves it three times [a milder menace than the three cracks of which 
we have read] over the clergyman’s head (the thong is fastened, as 
before observed), and continues to hold it till the whole of the 
lesson is read, when he again returns to his seat, and remains till 
the service is over. He then delivers the gad to the occupier of a 
farm called Hundon, half a mile from Castor.” 

The manor of Broughton appears to have been sold, and the 
particulars of sale contained a description of the ceremony above 
portrayed. The only new matter is as follows: “Four pieces of 
weechelm tree of different lengths are affixed to the stock, denoting 
the different gospels of the Holy Evangelists. The three distinct 
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cracks of the whip are typical of St. Peter’s denial of his Lord and 
Master three times, and the waving it over the minister’s head as an 
intended homage to the Holy Trinity.” 

Hone, in his ‘Every Day Book,” gives an account of this custom, 
differing in no particular from those above ; but he adds that, “ after 
the service he carries the whip, &c., to the manor-house of Undon, 
a hamlet adjoining, where he leaves it. There is a new whip made 
every year ; it is made at Broughton and left at Undon. Certain 
lands in the parish of Broughton are held by the tenure of this 
annual custom, which is maintained to the present time” [1827]. 
These latter extracts suppress the “‘H” in Hundon and the silver 
penny in the purse. 

The Rev. Canon Maclean, Vicar of Caistor, was good enough to 
send me the concluding information about the gad-whip. In 1845 
the land held by this tenure was sold, but the curious service was 
not discontinued until after 1846. The whip presented that-year at 
Caistor church is in the possession of the Archeological Institute. 
The Broughton estate was bought by Mr. Moore, a solicitor at 
Lincoln, and he put an end to the gad-whip ceremony. After his 
death the land was divided and sold, and the curious tenure thus 
came to a lingering but natural death. 

At Thorpe Hall, near Louth, one of the whips was sold a year 
or two since for £20, and shortly after was resold for a much 
larger sum. Another is in the possession of a lady at Caistor, and 
she is too wise to wish to part with it. 

A curious fact in the history of this custom is that various 
records concerning Caistor are totally silent on the subject. Towards 
the end of the 17th century a Mr. de la Pryme was rector of 
Caistor. He kept a diary, which was printed a few years ago by the 
Surtees Society, and though he speaks much of Caistor he says not 
a word of the whip. Dr. Stukeley, in his “ Itinerarium,” tells of the 
locality but not of its most interesting ceremony ; again, in the Gen#le- 
man’s Magazine are to be found two letters from Dr. Oliver, pro- 
fessing to give a history of Caistor, but no mention is made of the 
gad-whip. 

I may add that the church is an old one, and on the site of 
Thongceastor, a Roman station, said to have been rebuilt on as 
much land as an ox-hide cut into thongs would encircle. The 
ceastor (castrum) has become Caistor or Castor ; the “hong appears 
to have attached itself to the whip! The chief manufacture carried 
on in the neighbourhood is that of chairs made of elm or ash; the 
latter wood supplies, I believe, the handle of the whip. 





| 
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I fear that few of us read Scott so much and so carefully as we 
should do, notwithstanding Professor Shairp’s utterances as to the 
Homeric spirit and value of the poems, which, at the beginning of 
this century, delighted ‘every reader. The XIIIth stanza of the 
second canto of “ Marmion ” begins thus : 


Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told 
How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do; 
While horns blow out a note of shame, 
And monks cry ‘‘F ye upon your name ! 
In wrath for loss of sylvan game 
St. Hilda’s priest ye slew.” 
This on Ascension Day each year 
While labouring on our harbour pier 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear. 


The meaning of these lines and the nature of the service are 
explained in a note which I need not quote in full. Three gentle- 
men pursued a boar into the cell of a hermit, and wounded him to 
death because he endeavoured to secure the game for his own larder. 
Their heads were forfeit to the law, but they saved them (and also, it 
is said, their souls) by promising to do service to the Abbot of 
Whitby for their lands. The service was to consist in making a 
hedge of “ten stakes, eleven stout strowers, and eleven yethers” 
before nine of the clock on Ascension Day, provided it be not full 
sea at that time. The gentlemen were well pleased to be let off with 
so slight a penance, and they and their successors have continued 
the service until the present day. 

The chronology and the erudition of the historian from whom 
Scott and, following him, the local guide-books quote are no doubt 
at fault. But the fact remains that lands near Whitby are held by 
the service of driving stakes in the sea. The ceremony is not per- 
formed every year, but occasionally a hedge of stakes and withies is 
made on the eve of Ascension Day. The Cholmeley family bought 
all the Abbey lands, and certain of their tenants holding farms in 
Robin Hood’s Bay still perform this service. 

The year 1826 is well within the lifetime of many of us. On 
July 22 in that year the following paragraph, copied from a New- 
castle paper, appeared in the Zimes: “The Bishop of Durham 
arrived at his castle at Bishop Auckland on Friday last. On his 
entering into the county at Croft Bridge, which separates it from 
the county of York, he was met by the officers of the see, the Mayor 
and Corporation of Stockton, and several of the principal nobility 
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and others of the county. Here a sort of ceremony was performed, 
which had its origin in feudal times.” 

It appears that the ceremony thus took its origin. About the 
beginning of the 14th century, Sir John Conyers slew with his falchion 
in the fields of Sockburne a monstrous creature, a dtagon, a worm, 
or flying serpent, that had devoured men, women, and children. The 
then owner of Sockburne, as a reward for his valour, gave Sir John 
the manor, with appurtenances, to hold for ever on condition that 
he met the Lord Bishop of Durham with this falchion on his first 
entrance into his diocese after his election to that see. And in 
confirmation of this tradition there is shown painted in a window in 
Sockburne Church the falchion just now spoken of, which is also cut 
in marble on the tomb of the great ancestor of the Conyers family, 
together with a dog and a monstrous worm or serpent lying at his 
feet. When the Bishop first comes into his diocese he crosses the 
river Tees either at the Ford of Nesham or at Croft Bridge, at one 
of which places the lord of the manor of Sockburne or his representa- 
tive rides into the middle of the river if the Bishop comes by Nesham, 
or on to the middle of Croft Bridge, with the ancient falchion drawn 
in his hand, and presents it to the Bishop, addressing him in the 
olden form of words ; upon which the Bishop takes the falchion into 
his hands, looks at it, and returns it, wishing the lord of the manor 
his health, and the enjoyment of the estate. 

The Rev. J. Clegg, Vicar of Sockburne, has been good enough 
to inform me that the above facts are correctly narrated, but that the 
ceremony of presenting the falchion is now discontinued. In olden 
times Durham was a County Palatine, and the Bishop of Durham a 
Prince Bishop. As such he had special powers for the defence of 
the Border, &c. When England and Scotland were united under one 
crown, and happily welded into one kingdom, such powers became 
unnecessary, and the formal ceremony of presenting the falchion fell 
into desuetude. The above-mentioned date, July 22, 1826, is that 
of its last performance. The falchion itself is in possession of the 
Blackett family, owners of the estate. The falchion certainly appears 
to have been an actual thing, and Sir John Conyers may have been 
a real personage, but the “monstrous worm or dragon” savours a 
little of the legends of St. George, and other champions and worthies. 

Another strange ceremony is mentioned by Hone, and one similar 
to that of Sockburne ; it is that of “shewing to the Bishop one 
falchion ” at his first coming to Auckland after his consecration ; by 
which service certain lands called “ Pollard’s Lands” are held. 
The words used are said to be as follow: “ My lord, on behalf of 
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myself as well as of the several other tenants of Pollard’s Lands, I do 
humbly present your lordship with this fawchon wherewith, as the 
tradition goeth, Pollard slew of old a great and venomous serpent 
which did much harm to man and beast, and by the performance 
of this service these lands are holden.” 

One other tenure I have left to the last, partly because it is the 
most poetical which I have come across, and partly because it is yet 
living and blooming. Rogate Manor, in Sussex, like thet of Somp- 
ting, or Sontingge, in the time of Elizabeth, is to this day held by a 
red rose presented annually at Midsummer. It has become the 
graceful modern custom to surround the necessary flower with a 
beautiful bouquet or basket of other floral delights, and to present 
the whole as the tribute of service. Whatever lovely flowers may be 
arranged in brilliant profusion, in the centre of them all gleams the 
“red, red rose,” by which possession of the manor is retained. 


F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 
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WINE AND MUSIC. 


“HE union of wine and music is more conventional than novel. 
‘| Not yet, too, have all its mysterious parallels and bearings 
been cleared away. Thus we are not told how it is that the greatest 
and best music comes from Italy, France, and the Rhinelands—the 
chief wine-producing centres, while English folk who drink beer and 
friends who take “Scotch” and “Irish” invent the dingiest of 
sounds. Another fact: No sufficient reason has yet been given for 
most of the great composers being glorious tipplers, while those 
excellent Good Templars can boast not a single composer of eminence 
as of their fraternity. Is it that musicians must pay their services 
devotedly at the wine god’s shrine in order to acquit themselves well 
in the effective construction of the drinking song and chorus, 
German vocal quartet, Italian brindisi, and Bacchanalian chorus 
without number ; all of which are based upon that endless theme— 
wine and music? Beethoven, it will be remembered, penned most 
of his sublime music at a favourite coffee-house, or at a tavern hard 
by ; Schubert’s many and inspired meledies were written in a tavern 
amid the clatter of glasses and beery argument; Mozart wrote much 
of his beautiful music during his intervals of rest, when playing 
billiards and drinking at a restaurant; Rossini was like the other 
‘Titans of music—with this exception, he not only composed many 
of his lavish melodies in the wine-shop, but after he had been turned 
out of it, which may account for much of the sparkle and exuberance 
in the many humorous and jovial strains for which the “Swan of 
Pesaro” is responsible. But we need not look away from home. 
Cathedral singing men are proverbially thirsty souls—as many a city’s 
tavern could testify ; and there is probably not a London church 
choir which has not its “house.” The “profession ” generally, too, 
is prone to refreshment—more often liquid in nature than solid, and 
few concerts are planned without taking into account “ something 
for the singers”—in respect to which item it is only necessary to 
remark that if those performing acquit themselves as satisfactorily 
musically as they do physically, the result must be highly gratifying 
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to the entrepreneur or concert-giver. The union is, indeed, hard to 
disconnect and difficult to account for. Were it apparent in the 
case of singers only it would not be so strange, and a dry throat 
might be the apology for frequent moistenings ; but musical theorists 
—that genus which gives itself up to the solving of harmonious 
myths and mazes of their own creation, and to the unravelling of 
contrapuntal networks by others—these all drink, some folks say, 
“like fishes.” And some “jolly” good fellows are found among instru- 
mentalists—including performers upon such as the pianoforte, organ, 
and violin—and the playing of these cannot surely make one 
abnormally dry! Here is ample gr. und, indeed, for the psychologist 
and philosopher. 

“ Purcell’s Head,” Westminster, savours unmistakably of some 
close proximity to the Abbey, where one of Music’s brightest sons 
was organist and master of the choristers some decades gone. That 
the tavern was named after, and of course patronised by, England’s 
greatest musician, folks would conclude, despite what every anti- 
quarian and old collector could endorse about the signboard outside, 
whereon was painted a half-length portrait of Henry Purcell—in a 
nightgown and wig—such part-undress uniform doubtless having 
reference to the late hours which the organist of the neighbouring 
Abbey kept, and the untidy way in which he went to bed when at 
length he could be got there. Who was dean in those days need not 
transpire—but there is little doubt that the house was the rendezvous 
of the vicars choral of the Abbey, and that night after night it 
resounded with the convivial strains of glees and catches which 
flavoured very strongly of the genius who figured at the front of the 
house. Harmless enough in themselves, perhaps, were these festive 
meetings, though possibly less wine would have been better for the 
Abbey choir, and less music for the repose of the neighbours. How 
many similar institutions to the “ Purcell’s Head ” abound might shock 
deans and incumbents to know; but they are plentiful enough, though 
not often as barefaced in their signboards as that which graced the 
public-house in St. Anne’s Lane, Westminster, two hundred years 
ago. 

It seems as if there is a harmony pervading the souls of all true 
musicians which demands frequent outward expression in social 
converse, and often—very often—status, or the deliberate choice of 
these harmonious spirits, has driven them to seek that solace in the 
questionable atmosphere of the tavern. The harmony is mixed. It 
varies between the glees and catches sung by the Westminster lay 
clerks in days of old, and the “ Jolly Dogs” chorus which is bellowed 
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forth from the inner sanctum of the “Cat and Scissors” to-day. 
Here lies the mysterious union of wine and music—a marriage which, 
fruitful as it has been in the production of compositions with a 
bacchanalian ring and flavour, has been counteracted by adverse 
conditions as varied almost as they have been deplorable. The 
union makes and it mars. It makes the bacchanalian chorus, but it 
dulls the better side of all true musical life—adding unnecessarily to 
its cares. In drowning care the combination of music, wine, and 
society frequently drowns other things—such as the better half, time, 
and the reckoning. Some ofthe estimable gentlemen who engage in 
these harmcny meetings have wives—Purcell’s was a case in point. 
Mrs. Purcell objected to the late hours which the presidency of the 
*“‘Purcell’s Head” festivities necessitated, and as pleading was vain, she 
put her foot down, and, acting upon the principle of facta non verba, 
strictly enjoined the servants to lock the door at twelve, and not to 
let their master in after that hour—toleration enough in all con- 
science! Unfortunately, bachelor habits were too strong for Mr. 
Purcell, and he returned one winter’s night only to find the door 
barred and bolted against him. He knocked, but in vain, and 
although it was a bitter night, he had to pass the time in the streets, 
which incident accelerated a too early death, and stands, I hope, a 
warning to all modern wives to allow latch-keys. Moreau, who suc- 
ceeded Lully at the French Opera, belonged to the race of oblivious 
lovers of tavern life. So wedded did he become to a particular house 
that his inspirations, whether in opera, ballet music, spiritual song 
and hymn, were alike sought at this resort, at which house of enter- 
tainment one could always be sure to find Moreau, and past which 
none calling himself a friend of the musician’s dare pass without 
hailing. One day Létang and Favier, two celebrated dancers, left 
their horses outside while they went inside for a word and a glass 
with the celebrity they were in search of. The result was as usual. 
The minute grew to hours, the horses were forgotten, and smarting no 
doubt under a natural instinct customary in inn-yards, they gnawed 
through a straw mattress which they had come across in their search 
after “ good entertainment for man and beast.” This was included in 
the bill when the dancers prepared at length to leave, and they did 
not disguise their astonishment at the charge—constituting as it did 
so novel a combination of bed and board. 

But a really deplorable aspect of this wine and music union is 
where we find its partisans succumbing to the temptation to over- 
indulgence, ruining their own lives, and dragging the art which they 
have been gifted to exalt and ornament deep in the foulest of mire, 
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Schubert was sucha one. He was a terrible tippler, and there is 
little doubt that he drank himself to death. Not really violent was 
the composer of “ The Erl-King” when under the influence of wine, 
but he would retire to a secluded corner, and there gradually work him- 
self up into a frame of mind with a fiendish delight, making a noise 
and breaking glasses, cups, plates, &c. If not too far gone he would 
tease the waiter, and sit simpering and screwing up his eyes, refusing 
to settle the reckoning until the number of fingers he held up under 
the table had been guessed by the waiter. Lully, too, loved his wine, 
which was indirectly the cause of his death. At any rate, on his 
deathbed, as his wife was reproaching the Chevalier de Lorraine 
for his bad companionship, the musician exclaimed, ‘“‘ My dear wife, 
M. le Chevalier was certainly the last who made me drunk, and if 
ever I should recover I am afraid he would be the first to do so 
again!” Among other eminent musicians who have uttered some 
characteristic observations anent their drinking capabilities, stands 
Abel, a famous viol di gamba player. He once fractured a blood- 
vessel, and was confined to his room. ‘Total abstinence from 
liquors,” emphasised the doctor, and this was the most painful con- 
sequence of all—for it was at complete variance with Abel’s habits. 
“Oh!” he would mutter to the physician’s repeated cautioning, 
«fam I never to taste my beloved old hock once more?” .But he 
did. One day he was better, and burst out, “Oh! tank Got—I shall 
get some hock now.” A French tenor singer, Dumésnil, eclipsed all 
whom musical history speaks of. Every night that he performed he 
drank six bottles of champagne—-so it is said ; one day somebody left 
him money, and, seeing no reason why he should not enjoy himself, 
he forsook his profession, gave himself up unreservedly to drinking, 
and—died ! 

Eminent as the harder sex has proved itself in its winebibbing 
capabilities, few women have distinguished themselves sufficiently 
to make the matter one of history. They have managed the matter 
quietly—if at all. Mrs. Salmon is an exception. One evening she 
had to sing “Cease your funning,” with variations, and usually one of 
her most successful efforts. An eyewitness says: “After keeping 
the audience waiting for some minutes without appearing, a note 
was passed to me, which I handed to Sir George Smart, who at 
once gave me directions to fetch the lady up. I met her struggling 
towards the orchestra, and her condition was at once apparent. She 
had unhappily given way to intemperance—a habit which was then 
but too frequent—and was positively so tipsy that she could scarcely 
stand. The audience having become impatient, some tittered and 
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some hissed. She held her part upside down, and refused to sing 
‘that variation.’ Sir George looked her through and through, 
and said, ‘ Madam, you are a large, a fine, and a handsome fish, 
but to a certainty you will flounder to-night.’ Mrs. Salmon did 
flounder, for staggering round to the audience, at her first attempt to 
sing she completely broke down, and was then literally hissed off the 
orchestra.” 

Only another instance of undeniable intoxication comes to mind, 
namely, Mdlle. Laguerre’s famous attempt to sustain the vé/e of 
Iphigenia in the opera of that name by Piccini—the work which 
was to crush Gluck and his party during the height of the Gluck and 
Piccini feud in Paris. Upon stepping on the stage the heroine could 
not stand upright! She rolled, and butted, and budged, made faces 
at the orchestra—tried to sing—hesitated—and finally had to be 
carried off, during which some facetious individual sang out, “ This 
is not Jphigenia in Tauris—this is Iphigenia in Champagne |” 

Happily, xous avons changé tout cela. ‘The musical profession of 
to-day is in a purer state in every way than it ever was. Socially 
the change is wonderful. A few years ago the ignorance and bad 
manners which prevailed among musicians was appalling. Now the 
musician is an educated man and must act like a gentleman. The 
profession has dragged its weary way, as it were, through the slimy 
and pestilential hot-beds of strolling playing and minstrelsy, and is 
asserting itself as the exponent of one of the noblest arts. A new 
generation of musical workers has sprung up, and there is no reason 
why in a few years the profession of music should be open to other 
than the cultivated and educated man and woman. The Iphigenias 
in champagne, porter-tight Elijahs, and absinthe-fired Raouls will 
have played their vé/es, and the new artiste will be an unsophisticated 
being, fit to sit in a drawing-room and to be trusted at dinner-table. 
What wings music as an art might take under such auspices! Truly, 
in this as in other matters, a coming generation will live in favoured 


times, 
FREDERICK J, CROWEST. 
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GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. 


O much has already been written on subjects connected with the 

French Revolution, that an apology is needed from an author 

who attempts to essay that old and well-worn theme. The history of 

Grace Dalrymple Elliott is, however, so striking, and, compared with 

that of other persons who distinguished themselves during the same 

period, so little known, that a short account of her adventures may 
not be devoid of interest. 

This lady, who subsequently attained the distinction of having 
been the mistress of both an English and a French prince of the 
blood, was born in Scotland in 1765. Her father, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, enjoyed a high reputation at the Scottish bar. The 
young lady, who was the youngest of three daughters, was educated 
in France, and married when extremely young to Sir John Elliott. 
Her husband was a man of eminent position and large fortune. But 
he was advanced in years, and his ideas and tastes were in every 
way uncongenial to those of his wife. A union commenced under 
such unfavourable auspices was not happy. 

Sir John, after spending a short time in Scotland, where his 
marriage had been celebrated, brought his wife to London. The 
English capital at that time was not the most advantageous place for 
a young bride to make her enfrée into the great world. The 
licentiousness and dissipation of English society during the first 
twenty years of George III. has been too well and too frequently 
described to need any special details in this place. Lady Elliott, 
flattered by the attention which her beauty excited, bewildered by 
the novelties of high position and great wealth, and finding little in 
common between herself and her husband, soon became involved in 
an intrigue with a young officer. Sir John at once sought redress in 
a court of law, and succeeded in obtaining a divorce. After a short 
retirement to France, Mrs. Elliott—she was usually known thus 
after her divorce—returned to England. She was now introduced to 
the Prince of Wales, and became for a time the reigning favourite of 
that royal Don Juan. It was during this period of her life also that 
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she first met the Duke of Orleans, with whom she subsequently 
formed intimate relations in Paris. In 1786 she again returned to 
France, where she had many friends among the aristocracy, and her 
revolutionary experiences begin with the important month of July 
1789. My readers will remember that among the persons who had 
especially excited the anger of the Parisian populace at that time 
were two officers of the Government named Foulon, and Berthier, 
son-in-law of the former. Foulon was reported to have said on one 
occasion that “if the people were hungry they might eat grass.” 
Berthier had attained great unpopularity in his post of Governor of 
Paris. On July 22 they were both seized and murdered by the 
people. It was in connection with this event that Mrs. Elliott had 
her first taste of the horrors of the Revolution. 

“ I was unfortunate enough,” says she, “ that evening to go to 
my jeweller’s, and I met in the Rue St. Honoré the soldiers of the 
French guards (who had mutinied and joined the mob), carrying 
M. de Foulon’s head by the light of flambeaux. They thrust the 
head into my carriage ; at the horrid sight I screamed and fainted 
away, and had I not had an English lady with me who had courage 
to harangue the mob, and to say that I was an English patriot, they 
would certainly have murdered me, for they began to accuse me of 
being one of poor Foulon’s friends and of wishing the people to live 
on hay, of which they accused him.” A few days after this she 
heard from an intimate friend a detailed account of the murder of 
Berthier. On the evening of the 22nd, some hours after the death 
of Foulon, a band of ruffians made their way to Berthier’s house in 
the suburbs. They dragged him back with them to Paris, and after 
forcing him to kiss his murdered father-in-law’s head, finally hanged 
him on a street lamp. “ They then,” Mrs. Elliott tells us, “ dragged 
his body through the streets, and carried his head to the house of 
his father-in-law, where Madame Berthier, his poor wife, was lying in. 
They took his head into her room, and she expired the same evening 
from fright.” Mrs. Elliott now resolved to leave Paris at once. - She 
retired to Ivry, a chateau in the suburbs, where she stayed during 
the autumn, only returning to Paris for the winter. She does not 
give us much information regarding the state of affairs at this time. 
She tried hard to persuade the Duke of Orleans to abandon the 
revolutionary party and ally himself with the Court. But the duke’s 
new mistress, Madame de Buffon, was an ardent republican. The 
Court refused to accept his offers of reconciliation, and Mrs. Elliott’s 
efforts were thrown away. She occasionally saw the royal family 
driving-out. They always looked dismal and miserable. No one 
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dared to show them any respect. The very hackney coachmen 
took pains in passing by to splash them with mud—not a difficult 
feat, as the filth of the old Paris streets was proverbial. Whenever 
the king rode out he was always followed by Lafayette, commander 
of the national guard, and thirty troopers of approved revolutionary 
principles, an indignity he so much resented that it was but rarely 
that he mustered up courage to take the air. 

From the spring of 1790 to the autumn of 1791 Mrs. Elliott 
spent most of her time in paying visits to friends in Belgium. 
On her return to France she found that the political situation had 
grown dangerous in the extreme. A long series of outrages against 
the Court culminated in the riot of June 20, 1792, when an enormous 
mob, under the direction of Santerre, forced its way into the palace, 
paraded the royal apartments, and subjected the royal family to the 
most brutal indignities. Mrs. Elliott gives an interesting account of 
one of the queen’s last appearances in public. One evening in 
July her Majesty, with Madame Elizabeth, the king’s sister, and 
Madame de Tourzelle, governess to the royal children, went to the 
Comédie Italienne. The opera for the night was Les Euéenements 
imprivus. In one of the scenes, Mde. Dugazon, who played the 
soubrette, while singing the words, “Oh! comme j’aime ma 
maitresse !” directed all her attention to the royal box. On this 
some Jacobins who were present leapt upon the stage, and unless 
the actors had hurried Mde. Dugazon away they would have torn 
her to pieces. A long and desperate riot now ensued between the 
Jacobins and the royalists, which was only stopped by military inter- 
vention. 

The days of the old French monarchy were indeed numbered. 
On August ro a final and planned attack was made by the mob upon 
the Tuileries. The palace was stormed, the Swiss guards shot dowr 
to a man, and the king compelled to fly for safety to the Assembly, 
which speedily decreed his suspension from the throne and imprison- 
ment in the Temple. Mrs. Elliott was so terrified by the events of 
that dreadful day that she determined to leave Paris for a suburban 
residence she possessed at Meudon. The city gates were shut. An 
old servant of hers, however, had a garden and small house behind 
the Invalides, and not far from the city walls. Just here there 
happened to be a breach which was frequently used by smugglers. 
One dark night Mrs. Elliott set out, and, after resting for some time 
at the house, scaled the wall at this point, and made her way in the 
dark to her own house on the hill of Meudon. Her stay here did 
not last long. On September 2 she received a mysterious message, 
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asking her to come at once to the. house of an acquaintance, Mde. 
Meyler, in the Rue de l’Encre, to serve a mutual friend. Mrs. 
Elliott was directed to come to Paris alone, but to bring a passport for 
herself and a servant. 

Paris was a dangerous place for anybody to go to at that time, as 
the prison massacres were in full swing. But Mrs. Elliott, disregard- 
ing the warnings that met her on every side, procured the double 
passport, and drove straight to Paris. She entered the city alone, 
explaining to the guard at the barriers that her servant had been 
suddenly called away. On arriving at Mde. Meyler’s she found 
that the person she was requested to serve was the Marquis de 
Chansenets, ex-governor of the Tuileries. He had barely escaped 
with his life on August 10, and, after many adventures, had come to 
seek an asylum with Mde. Meyler, whom he knew from having 
occasionally met her at Mrs. Elliott’s. She had concealed him in 
her house for three weeks. On September 2 the Commune of Paris 
had issued an order for domiciliary visits to take place in every house, 
in order to search for the traitors who had escaped on August ro. 
Mrs. Meyler was afraid to conceal Chansenets any longer. She now 
therefore resolved to try and get him out of Paris by means of her 
friend, Mrs. Elliott. The latter, in spite of the terrible danger 
involved in the enterprise, at once agreed to take Chansenets away 
with her, using for this purpose the servant’s passport which she had 
brought. 

The two conspirators stepped into a cabriolet and drove to the 
nearest barrier. On arriving there they were horrified to find that 
the city guards had strict orders to forbid any egress from the city. 
They tried every gate in succession, but with the same result. The 
night grew darker, and the driver of the cabriolet, reminding Mrs. 
Elliott that no vehicles or foot passengers were allowed in the streets 
after ten o’clock, set them down in the Champs-Elysées and drove 
home. Mrs. Elliott was determined not to let Chansenets fall into 
the hands of his enemies. She resolved, therefore, to take him to 
her own house in the Rue Miromesnil close by, and get him out of 
Paris by the garden of the Duke of Orleans’ house at Monceau, 
which adjoined the city wall. There was, however, a great difficulty 
in the way. ‘My cook,” says Mrs. Elliott, “was a Jacobin.” 
Terrible visions of the cook denouncing her to the Commune, or— 
Borgia-like—mixing some deadly potion in her dowillon, floated 
before her imagination, and these apprehensions were much 
increased, when she began to draw near her house, by the sight of 
the redoubtable cook seated at the door. It was impossible for 
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Chansenets to enter the house under such circumstances, Mrs. 
Elliott therefore concealed him temporarily in a half-finished building 
close at hand, and entered the house alone. Calling the cook, she 
said that she had been travelling all day and was very hungry ; the 
cook must therefore go out and get her a fowl and some salad at 
once. The woman, after some demur at being sent out so late, was 
on the point of departing, when the ill-fated Chansenets appeared on 
the scene. He had been frightened at seeing some patrols approach, 
and had hurriedly abandoned his retreat. He tried to explain his 
appearance by saying that he had been tried by the Mayor of Paris, 
and set at liberty. But the cook, delighted to get a chance to 
exercise her oratory, burst out into a fury of invective, threatened to 
denounce him to the first patrol she met, and bade him leave the 
house at once. Mrs. Elliott saw that the only thing to be done was 
to get the cook out of the way. She affected to join in the tirade 
against him, and Chansenets again went out into the street. No 
sooner, however, had the cook departed on her errand than he 
returned, and was at once admitted by the porter, who was in the 
secret. 

A great difficulty now arose. It was too late to go to the duke’s 
house at Monceau that night. The cook would soon return, when it 
would be impossible to explain Chansenets’ presence. La&tly, a 
domiciliary visit might take place at any moment. It was necessary, 
therefore, to hide Chansenets away at once in some safe place. 
“ My porter,” says Mrs. Elliott, “thought that he might be hid 
between the mattresses of my bed, which was very large and in an 
alcove. We accordingly pulled two of the mattresses out further 
than the others, and made a space next to the wall and put him in. 
When he was there we found that the bed looked tumbled, and of 
course suspicious. I then decided upon getting into bed myself, 
which prevented any appearance of a person being hid. I had all 
my curtains festooned up, my chandeliers and candelabra lighted, 
which in all formed about twenty candlés, as bedrooms in France are 
much ornamented.” Chansenets was thus safely disposed of, nor 
did the Jacobin cook, on her return, even have any suspicion of his 
presence. About four o’clock there came a tremendous knocking at 
the door. On its being opened a gang of about forty armed men 
rushed in. They declared that Chansenets had been seen to enter 
the house, and that they were determined to find kim. They ran- 
sacked all the servants’ rooms, and at length burst into Mrs. Elliott’s 
apartment. She loudly expressed her indignation at being disturbed 
at so unseasonable an hour, and called on them to search the room 
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as rigorously as they liked, after which they could have some refresh- 
ment and then go. Very fortunately, though they looked all over 
the room, and under the bed, they did not make Mrs. Elliott get up, 
or search between the mattresses. After an hour’s search they went 
away. When the sound of their footsteps had died out in the distance, 
Mrs. Elliott and her maid, who was now for the first time told of 
Chansenets’ presence, pulled out the wretched man from his hiding- 
place. He was in a frightful condition of terror from nervousness 
and want of air. For the next few days Mrs. Elliott concealed him 
in an adjoining room. She spoke to the Duke of Orleans about 
the plan of escaping by the garden wall at Monceau. But the duke 
informed her that the part of the town wall enclosing his park was 
closely guarded. All his servants were spies from the Jacobin Club. 
He could therefore render Chansenets no assistance The only thing 
to do was to wait till the barriers were opened and then leave Paris 
with Chansenets in the ordinary way, the Marquis disguising himself 
as a servant. Chansenets therefore remained in concealment some 
weeks longer. At the end of that period the barriers were opened. 
Mrs. Elliott took him to her house at Meudon. After remaining 
here some months, he succeeded in bribing the driver of the St. 
Denis mail-cart to take him to Boulogne, whence he made his way 
to England. It is a singular fact that Chansenets returned to France 
in 1814, and was reinstated in his old post of Governor of the 
Tuileries by the Restoration Government. Mrs. Elliott had seen 
something of the troubles that the Revolution was destined to cause 
her friends. Her own sufferings were now to begin. 

From January 1793 the situation in France grew terrible. Mrs. 
Elliott’s last hopes in the Duke of Orleans were destroyed, when, in 
spite of his most solemn promises to the contrary, he voted for the 
king’s death. She saw him some weeks after. The wretched man, 
who asked her forgiveness for his weakness, was in the last stages of 
remorse and despair. He cursed the men who had led him to his 
ruin, and declared with tears that he was more to be pitied than any- 
one in France. Abandoned by all his friends, he must have known 
by now that his own doom was merely a question of time. “ Paris,” 
says Mrs. Elliott at this time, “ was indeed dreary ; no carriages were 
to be seen in the streets but mine and two or three more. Everybody 
seemed afraid. No visits were paid or received. The playhouses 
were filled with none but Jacobins and the lowest set of common 
women. The deputies of the Convention were all in the best boxes, 
with infamous women in red caps and dressed as figures of liberty. 
In short, Paris was a scene of filth and riot, and the honest, sober 
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part of the inhabitants were afraid of being seen or even dressed with 
common decency.” Mrs. Elliott now deeply regretted that she had 
lost several opportunities of leaving France. She made despairing 
efforts to obtain a passport for England. But it was too late. There 
was worse still in store. At twelve o’clock on the night of April 10, 
1793, a body of men from the Revolutionary Committee of her 
section came to her house at Paris. They stated that they were 
come to inspect her papers. She gave up her keys, and while 
searching the rooms they came upon a sealed letter addressed to 
Charles James Fox. Sir Godfrey Webster, who was then at Naples, 
had sent it to Mrs. Elliott by a French courier, in hopes that she 
would be able to quickly forward itto England. They were delighted 
at the discovery. France was then at war with us. The possession 
of a letter addressed to an Englishman must therefore be treason of 
the blackest dye. They arrested Mrs. Elliott at once, and marched 
her off to prison. 

About two in the morning they reached the guardroom of the 
municipal section in which her house was situated. It was full of 
half-drunken soldiers, smoking, drinking, swearing, and playing 
cards ; and in their company Mrs. Elliott was left all night, sitting 
on a wooden bench, with only the bare walls to lean against. At 
eight in the morning a party of soldiers came to conduct her to the 
Hétel de Ville, where all State prisoners were subjected to a pre- 
liminary examination. After waiting several hours in the middle of 
a crowd of other prisoners she was called up before the mayor. He 
cast a glance at the letter, said it was a serious matter, and ordered 
her to be at once taken to the “Comité de Surveillance,” then 
sitting at the Feuillants. Just as she was entering the building she 
was surprised to see the Duke of Orleans come out of it, guarded 
by soldiers. He seemed much grieved at her appearance in such a 
place. “Mon Dieu,” said he, “are you here? I am very sorry 
indeed.” She was then ushered into the council chamber. The mem- 
bers of the committee there present, she says—Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Osselin, and Chabot, the ex-capuchin—were sitting at a long green 
table. There were about fifty other persons in different parts of the 
room. Mrs. Elliott was directed to take a seat at the table opposite 
the members of the committee. The officers of the section who had 
arrested her made their report and produced the letter addressed to 
Charles James Fox. On seeing this Chabot at once burst out. 
“This,” said he, “is a conspiracy. I know this woman; she is a 
royalist. She has been intriguing in England to make d’Orleans’ 
daughter marry an English prince. Send her to La Force.” Verg- 
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niaud, the generous-hearted orator from the Gironde, however, at 
once interposed. He did not see why a woman should be arrested 
because a letter directed to Mr. Fox was found in her house. Had 
the letter been addressed to the monster Pitt the case would have 
been different. But Mr. Fox was the friend of the French nation. 
Could they, with honour, break open and read a private letter 
addressed to that great man? Such a proceeding would be in- 
famous. He proposed, therefore, that they should dismiss Mrs. 
Elliott and send the letter to Mr. Fox directly. A furious dispute 
at once arose between Chabot and Vergniaud. At length it was 
decided to open and read the letter. This was done. Fortunately 
it only contained a long tirade in praise of the valour and greatness 
of the French nation, a theme on which the English Whigs of that 
day were always ready to descant. The members of the committee 
were delighted. But the rage of the ex-capuchin was unassuaged. 
Just as Mrs. Elliott was leaving the court he called her back. She had 
been speaking to the Duke of Orleans just before she entered, and 
Chabot in furious terms now accused her of being his accomplice. 
At this fresh charge she burst into tears. ‘We don’t mind tears,” 
said Chabot ; “I wish we had ali those which had been shed in this 
room. They would supply all the houses in Paris with water.” 
After a long harangue he demanded that she should be sent before 
the Revolutionary Court. At the end of his speech Robespierre 
came into the room. ‘The latter seemed much occupied about some 
affair of importance, and, after briefly hearing the facts of Mrs. 
Elliott’s case, ordered her to be immediately released. 

Mrs. Elliott now remained at liberty for several months. But 
early one morning in September her maid informed her that she was 
to be again arrested as an accomplice of the Duke of Orleans. She 
instantly rose, collected a few valuables, and fled from Paris to her 
house at Meudon. She was here arrested by the municipal officers 
of Versailles, who, though quite as republican as their brothers of 
Paris, did not treat their prisoners with such brutality She was 
taken by them to Les Recollets, the Versailles prison. There was no 
room ready for her on her arrival, but the soldiers kindly gave up 
their guardroom to her, saying that they would sleep outside on the 
stairs. She was thus enabled to pass a peaceful night. The next 
day she was brought into the prison itself. She was put into an 
enormous bare room, which had previously been occupied by three 
or four hundred rabbits. It had not been properly cleaned, and 
was dirty and offensive to the last degree. The furniture consisted 
of “a miserable truckle bed, two old chairs, a dirty old table, a 
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candle, candlestick, fireirons, and a fireplace where an ox might 
have been roasted whole.”” Fortunately, she was allowed a large fire 
the whole time she was there. As a matter of fact, the municipality 
had seized all the gates, gate-posts, doors, window-frames, and 
wooden fittings of the royal palace, so there was no lack of fuel. 
The society of the prison was not of an enlivening character. In the 
room opposite hers was confined a Jew who had been condemned to 
death for murdering a farmer at Rambouillet. The wretched man 
spent his time crying and moaning in the most dreadful manner. Mrs. 
Elliott, however, managed to talk to him a little through the bars of 
her window. Shesucceeded at last in calming him down, so that he 
went quite firmly to his execution, which took place a few days later. 
Shortly after the Jew’s departure a new prisoner was brought to Les 
Recollets and placed in Mrs. Elliott’s room. It was an old man of 
eighty, by name Dr. Richard Gem, late physician to the English 
Embassy. He had been arrested with other Englishmen in October 
1793, as a hostage for the city of Toulon, then in our possession. 
He had spent forty years in France, where he enjoyed a great repu- 
tation as a philosopher. There was not much in common between 
the two captives, but Mrs. Elliott did what she could to nurse her 
companion, who was extremely weak and ill. Ultimately they 
became very great friends, though Mrs. Elliott, who in spite of her 
frailties was very religious, was much shocked by the doctor’s 
atheistical discourses. He used to rise every morning at four o’clock, 
light a candle, and read Locke or Helvetius. At seven he used to 
wake Mrs. Elliott, and his long, grim, ghostly figure was always the 
first sight that met her eyes on waking, she says, often from some 
pleasant dream of her past life, before the Revolution had begun. 
Dr. Gem was soon released by the Republican Government. 
But Mrs. Elliott was not left alone for long. The reign of terror 
was now in full swing, and the prison filled fast. A severe 
system of discipline was introduced. The prisoners were deprived 
of their money and valuables. All intercourse with the outer 
world was strictly prohibited, and they were henceforth to be fed 
at the expense of the State. The gaoler was allowed eightpence 
a day for each prisoner’s maintenance, the greater part of which, 
says Mrs. Elliott, he kept for himself. The diet consisted of 
haricots, either hot with rancid butter or cold with oil, raw pickled 
herrings, bad eggs, and barley bread so coarse and dirty that it 
made the throat sore that tried to swallow it. The prisoners also 
each received a wine-bottle full of not over clean water every day. 
This was to serve for all purposes. They were sometimes given 
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soup or ‘doud//i. But it was such execrable stuff that the prisoners 
were always sick after eating it. Its composition, like the identity of 
the Man in the Iron Mask, will always remain an unsolved problem. 
Mrs. Elliott thought it was made of horses’ or asses’ flesh, or ‘‘ cows 
that had died.” A horrible rumour, however, arose in the prison 
that it was made of the flesh of the people who daily perished in 
numbers on the guillotine. Many of the prisoners became seriously 
ill under this régime. Mrs. Elliott’s own sufferings were increased by 
the brutality of her gaoler. When she asked for some water to wash 
herself with, he answered that nothing could save her from the 
executioner’s hands, and as they were dirty it was no use to clean 
herself. He even went so far as to actually introduce her to the 
executioner himself, M. Sansom. The great man, who had come 
to Versailles to execute a Vendéan prisoner, was in high spirits. 
Clutching hold of Mrs. Elliott’s slim white neck, he jocularly 
remarked that he would have no difficulty in his work when her 
turn came, and in saying adieu he gallantly offered her a glass of 
wine to their next merry meeting, which she was too terrified to 
refuse. The deputy Crasseau, says Mrs. Elliott, who came on an 
official visit to the prison, insulted her brutally ; and on her replying 
with some spirit to his taunts, exultingly threatened her with a speedy 
death. At length her stay in Recollets came to an end. At nine 
o’clock on a cold December night, just as she was going to bed, an 
order arrived for her immediate removal to Paris. She was at once 
taken out of the prison, and sent for that night to the queen’s stables. 
She was here compelled to sleep on a heap of straw, in company with 
a gang of miserable Nantes prisoners, who were in a horrible condition 
from filth and sickness. At daybreak a number of covered wagons, 
with iron bars at the open ends, were brought to the stables. Mrs. 
Elliott, with some of the other prisoners, was forced into one of them 
and brought in this way to Paris ; all the people who met them on 
the road taking care to throw showers of stones, dirt, and dead cats 
at the wagonload of unfortunate “aristocrats.” On her arrival 
at Paris Mrs. Elliott was taken to the prison of Les Carmes. It en- 
joyed a melancholy reputation from the massacre of the priests which 
had taken place there in September 1792. 

The change from the pure air of Versailles was not without its 
disadvantages. But Mrs. Elliott was now enabled to meet with many 
old friends. Among them were the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, Mde. de 
Fontenaye, subsequently the wife of Tallien, Laurent Philippe de 
Custine and his young wife, and Mde. de Beauharnais, afterwards 
the Empress Josephine. During the latter part of her imprisonment 
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at Les Carmes, Mrs. Elliott says she met a very celebrated character, 
no other than Santerre, the popular hero of June 20, who had been 
arrested because of his failure against the Vendéan rebels. The 
latter, in spite of his having caused the drums to be beaten at Louis 
XVI.’s execution, in order to drown the unhappy monarch’s dying 
speech, became a great favourite with the high-born ladies into 
whose society he was now thrown. He was a pleasant talker and 
very kind and good-natured. After his release, which took place 
rather earlier than that of the other prisoners, he did his best to 
alleviate their lot by sending them little presents. To Mrs. Elliott 
he sent some green tea and sugar—a pleasant change after the 
foul water and fearful soup supplied by the French Republic— 
and a meat pie. The gaoler, however, though he forwarded 
her the tea and sugar, did not quite approve of allowing political 
prisoners too many luxuries, and kept the pie for himself. There 
are few more curious studies in history than that of the French 
prisons during the Revolution, and Mrs. Elliott’s account of 
the state of things in Les Carmes is extremely interesting. Though 
each prisoner was hourly expecting his death-warrant, for trial 
before the Revolutionary Court was little more than an empty 
form, society at Les Carmes was as bright and frivolous as in the 
old palace of Versailles. Even with the shadow of the guillotine 
before their eyes, the prisoners renewed all the petty intrigues, the 
sham jealousies, and the hollow affections of the French grand 
monde with an earnestness that would be ludicrous were it not so 
sad. Mde. de Beauharnais had been separated from her husband, 
the Marquis Alexandre, for many years. To her intense surprise he 
was suddenly brought to Les Carmes a prisoner. Husband and wife 
were much embarrassed at the unexpected meeting. They, however, 
soon became reconciled and entered on a new honeymoon, to the 
intense amusement of their fellow-prisoners. An extraordinary event 
now happened. M. de Custine was suddenly summoned before the 
Revolutionary Court to stand his trial on a charge of treason. He 
was found guilty, condemned to death, and executed on January 3. 
The wife’s grief at her husband's fate was so terrible that her friends 
had to forcibly restrain her from self-destruction. She, however, 
gradually recovered, and eventually began to fall in love with Beau- 
harnais, their mutual affection becoming so apparent that Madame 
de Beauharnais, who had grown quite fond of her newly discovered 
husband, became deeply distressed at his desertion. But a sudden 
stop was put to these ghastly gaieties. 

One of the most frequent methods the Committee of Public 
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Safety employed for the purpose of furnishing victims for the guil- 
lotine was the detection of so-called conspiracies in the prisons. 
They now resolved to accuse the prisoners in Les Carmes of having 
formed a plot to escape and massacre the members of the Government. 
On the evidence of two police spies forty-nine of the prisoners were 
arraigned on this charge and tried. All, except three, were found 
guilty and condemned to death. Among the victims was the 
Marquis de Beauharnais. His wife, says Mrs. Elliott, was unaffected 
at his fate, but the other lady “ never smiled again.” 

Mrs. Elliott’s troubles, however, were now come to anend. In 
the reaction that followed after the fall of Robespierre on July 27, 
1794, She was released with most of her friends. She stayed in 
France till 1801. She mixed a great deal in political circles during the 
Directory and Consulate, and was extremely intimate with Madame 
de Beauharnais, both before and after her marriage with Bona- 
parte. The future French Empress does not appear in very amiable 
colours in Mrs. Elliott’s memoirs. Her ideas were frivolous, and her 
morals low even for the extremely lax standard of the time. She 
had no affection for Bonaparte, whom she married in hopes of his 
being of some use to her children by M. de Beauharnais, and was 
openly unfaithful to him during his glorious campaign in Italy. Mrs. 
Elliott herself was on very good terms with Bonaparte, from whom, 
indeed, she is said to have received an offer of marriage. This 
statement, however, I am afraid must be taken cum grano salis, and 
it is perhaps not improbable that a slight feeling of jealousy colours 
her remarks on Josephine. 

At the peace of Amiens Mrs. Elliott returned to England, where 
she stayed for some years. It was during this period that her memoirs 
were drawn up at the special request of his Majesty King George III. 
Being written so long after the events narrated in them had taken 
place, they contain many inaccuracies, and the cautious reader will 
have to carefully compare most of her statements with more 
authentic sources before he arrives at the truth. She returned to 
France in 1814, and died in or about the year 1830 at Ville d’Avray. 
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THE LATE JOHN ELLA. 


OHN ELLA is dead. For ten years he had retired from active 

musical life. He was blind ; he was deaf ; he died at the age 

of eighty-six ; but within three weeks of his death I conversed with him, 

and found him apparently hale and hearty and companionable as 

ever. But at eighty-six the sands were well-nigh run out, though few 
of us thought the end so near. 

When the musical jealousies of our time have subsided, and the 
musical history of the nineteenth century comes to be written, the 
name of Ella, like that of Hullah, will be crowned with special gratitude. 
Hullah, by his popular system and hidden zeal, carried music into 
the homes of the people. Ella created the taste for chamber music 
in England, and by his influence in aristocratic circles raised the 
social status and consideration of music and musicians throughout 
the land. 

I desire here to give a few anecdotal life-glimpses and personal 
recollections of John Ella, founder of the Musical Union, and one 
of the earliest—certainly the greatest—pioneers of classical music in 
England. 

Professor Ella made my acquaintance about eighteen years ago. 
He wrote me a very pleasant letter, in which he told me that, having 
been confined to his room by illness, he had read with much pleasure 
my book, “ Music and Morals,” and begged to enclose me an hono- 
rary member’s ticket for the Musical Union, hoping at the same time 
to make my personal acquaintance. 

I shall never forget the delightful hours which I have spent at 
the Musical Union Concerts held at St. James’s Hall. The quartet 
players occupied a raised platform in the centre of the room—the 
sound was thus equally distributed. The Professor, alive at all 
points, in every way personally conducted the programme. He 
moved about amongst his assembled friends like one in his own 
family circle ; the é/i¢e of English musical society was to be found 
there, and Ella lookedas if he felt that he was the real musical father of 
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them all. If there was any undue delay, he would rise, clap his hands, 
and summon the dilatory musicians to their posts. The piano and 
desks were shifted into their exact places, under his immediate direc- 
tion, for trio, quartet, orsolo. Hesat during the performance in the 
front row reserved for his committee, looking over a full score of the 
music, and several miniature quartet books were handed about to 
those specially privileged. These were usually his more ardent 
patrons, and frequently members of the highest aristocracy, with 
whom Ella was always a favourite. Any attempt at talking or 
disturbance was promptly checked by the loud and authoritative 
“hush ” of the Professor. Mons. Jullien always attended the Musical 
Union Concerts. He said, “C’est ici seulement que je respire 
Yatmosphére pure de |’Art, sans cliques et sans claque.” The late 
Duke of Cambridge was a great admirer of Ella’s method. “ Ah,” 
he once remarked at a musical party where everyone was talking, 
“you should get Ella here ; he’d soon stop that.” The atmosphere 
for music was, indeed, perfect, as Jullien said, at these concerts— 
none but true lovers of music were there ; and the scrupulous care 
and preparation at Ella’s two or more exacting rehearsals usually 
ensured a finish and beauty of ensemble which I have sought for in 
vain elsewhere. At the annual mctinée, the programme was generally 
enriched by the two great septets of Hummel and Beethoven respec- 
tively, and some artist of exceptional fame, like Rubinstein, Bulow, 
Madame Schumann, or Jaell, was to be found seated at the piano. 
I was fortunate enough to be present on several of these benefit days. 
I shall never forget Rubinstein and Vieuxtemps playing the “ Kreut- 
zer” Sonata by heart, or poor Liibeck’s magnificent rendering of the 
Hummel Septet. On that day the other musicians, for some reason, 
seemed to lag behind at one place whilst the pianist-was careering 
lightly up and down in those delicate avfeggio passages which sup- 
port the charming melodic themes carried on chiefly by the wind 
instruments. Liibeck, turning round, gave the time and accent with 
his head, whilst his fingers travelled with astonishing speed and pre- 
cision and elastic accent over the keyboard without his apparently 
giving them a thought. Poor Liibeck had a peculiar gift of touch 
and an executive charm all his own. He died a few years ago in a 
madhouse. 

Ella presided over the Musical Union for thirty-eight years, and 
retired in 1880, his sight failing him. Until a few weeks ago, 
although quite blind and very deaf, he remained hale and hearty in 
his eighty-sixth year. He was surrounded by a faithful and devoted 
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circle of friends, who had been attracted by his gifts, won by his 
genial nature, and retained by his sterling excellence and high 
character. 

Ella was born on December 19, 1802. He told me that when a 
lad he got a prize for his paintings in water-colours, and distin- 
guished himself in Latin. On emerging from school, the law beckoned 
to him, but he turned to it a cold shoulder, and at the early age of 
nineteen, like Sainton—who was also destined for the law—took to 
the violin. He got his style really from Baillot, who belonged to the 
grand old school just before De Bériot, for Ella was a pupil of Fémy, 
who had been taught by Baillot. He acquired his harmony from 
Mozart, through Attwood, a pupil of the unapproachable and im- 
mortal Wolfgang Amadeus. Ella has often expressed to me his 
admiration for Mozart. He said: “The greatest composers and 
theorists I have known have all expressed their admiration for 
Mozart. Mendelssohn adored him ; Chopin called him ‘le pote 
par excellence’ ; Fetis worshipped him ; Gounod said to me, ‘When 
I was a young man, I used to say to myself, Gounod and Mozart— 
when I got older,I said, Mozart and Gounod—now I say, Mozart.’” For 
several years I used to admire that unique portrait of the boy Mozart, 
by Batoni, which hung for years in Ella’s dining-room at 9 Victoria 
Square, Belgravia. In his later days, Ella appeared to be a’ little op- 
pressed with the variety of his musical treasures and memorials. He 
seemed to me to have a generous perception that they belonged to the 
world, and he was far from holding them all so tightly in his clutches 
to the end—like some people—that none but himself might enjoy, 
inspect, or possess them. He has often said in his graceful way, 
“ The ‘ Hic jacet Ella’ can’t be far off” ; and some years ago he sold 
Pompeo Batoni’s incomparable portrait of Mozart to Mr. Davy, an 
enthusiastic amateur. He has presented many engravings of it to 
his friends. ‘On one day,” he said, “I met Auber, Rossini, and 
Gounod, and they all three kissed me. Rossini remarked, as he 
looked at the engraving, Oui, voila homme qui va au cceur avec 
sa musique.’ Auber was eighty-five. I met him half an hour after- 
wards ; he received me with the same effusion, and welcomed my 
gift with equal delight. Gounod came next, and he expatiated 
reverently on the genius of the great Mozart.“ A propos of kissing, 
I remember on one occasion a strange being arrived suddenly in 
Ella’s room, falling into his arms, and kissing him on both cheeks— 
he was a man with a thick head of hair. A young lady, aged 
seventeen—a relative of Ella—was present, and seemed much sur- 
prised at the proceedings. Afterwards she said to Ella, “ Who was 
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that dreadfully odd man who kissed you?” ‘ Why,” he remarked, 
“ that was the great Rubinstein ; he has just returned from America 
with £ 8,000 in his pocket.” “Oh,” said the girl simply, “ I wish he 
had kissed me too.” Ella had some good violins and violas, all of 
which he parted with. He used to lend them to poor artists of 
talent who were occasionally engaged at the Musical Union as an 
introduction to the public. One day he said to me, “I shall leave 
you that head of Paganini by Danton ; it was given me by the late 
Mr. Mitchell, of Bond Street.” A year or two afterwards he brought 
me the head. “I shall give it you now,” said he; “I don’t feel as 
if I were going to die yet awhile ; you had better take it.” I did so, 
and had two views of this most powerful and poetical conception of 
the immortal violinist’s head engraved in “My Musical Life,” in 
illustration of the chapter on Paganini. 

One other memorial of Ella, which properly belongs to me, I do 
not possess; it is an interesting frame with an early portrait of 
Wagner and a transcription of the Pilgrims’ Chant in the Zannhéauser 
Overture. I took it to America with me in 1885, but restored it to 
Elia on my return, on the understanding that it was to be mine ; in 
teken of which he permitted me to inscribe my name on the back. 
It was the subject of conversation between us about six weeks before 
his death, when he remarked, “ H—— wants that frame desperately.” 
* Mind you don’t let him have it.” “Oh, no,” says Ella, “I told him 
it was yours.” On his death I applied to his executors for my frame, 
but was refused. They had “other instructions.” Fortunately I cannot 
be deprived of Paganini’s precious head which Ella gave me some 
years before he went blind and retired. But to resume. 

In 1821 Ella became a member of the orchestra of the King’s 
Theatre. The first night he played in the orchestra George IV. came 
in state to witness the Barder of Seville. This was in 1821; there 
were but fifty in the band ; in 1848, through Costa’s influence, that 
number had been increased to eighty-two. It was in 1836 that 
Costa first used a dé¢on to conduct the opera. Chelarde, who came 
over the year before with a German opera company, had introduced 
‘his practice, the merits of which are so obvious, and the adoption of 
which has since become universal. 

For twenty-seven years Ella held his post under the direction of 
his devoted friend Michael Costa. In those years Ella came across 
every musician of note then before the public, heard every singer, 
and assisted at most of those great début¢s—of Grisi, Mario, Alboni, 
Jenny Lind, Lablache, Tamberlik, Persiani, Paganini, &c.—which 
have since become historical. 
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He was able to say, “I am a part of all that I have seen (and 
heard).” 

I will now indulge in a bird’s-eye view of Ella’s career as a whole 
before dealing with a few incidents and anecdotes which I have 
gathered from his conversation, and which will enable the reader to 
put a little light, shade, and colour into the slight biographical outline, 
which, however, I must shortly preface. 

It was Ella’s custom on each birthday to gather about him the 
warmest, oldest, and best of his friends. For several years I was a 
happy guest at these memorial dinners. Sometimes I sat between 
Sir Michael Costa and Tom Taylor, at others between Millais and 
Professor Owen ; at other times I have noticed Frederick Lablache, 
Lord Clarence Paget, Sir Arthur Ottway, Seymour Haden, and many 
other distinguished men present. On these occasions I have heard 
rare talk of the past, which made me sigh for a reporter or “a chiel 
amang us” somewhere, just to take a few notes behind a screen. 

To these entertainments everyone brought something — the 
turkey, the fish, the game, the fruit, all came from old friends. Books, 
portraits, and telegrams arrived, along with numerous letters from 
various illustrious people abroad, wishing the Professor happy returns 
of the day. 

In 1877 I was asked to make the usual speech of the evening 
proposing Ella’s health, and it was understood that the speech was to 
contain a brief summary of Ella’s life and work. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year. His sight was almost gone. Many of us felt that 
probably this would be the last anniversary dinner which he would 
have the courage to summon, and so it turned out to be. Many of 
his old friends had dropped out, till it might almost be said, in the 
words of Longfellow, 


That only the dead seemed living, 
And only the living seemed dead. 


Indeed, in spite of the admirable cheerfulness and composure of our 
host, there was that night something pathetic about the memories 
and anecdotes that passed from mouth to mouth, mostly dealing 
with friends and celebrities dead and buried. 

Amongst some of Ella’s letters to me I find the following record 
of my speech on that night, in part of which I give an account of the 
origin of the famous Musical Union : 

“On this night Professor Ella can look back upon a managerial 
career of thirty-five years—years of uninterrupted success and happi- 
ness to himself and benefit to the musical world. Thirty-five years 
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ago, what was the condition of music in England? The Lyric 
Drama was well represented by Italian Opera, Oratorios by the 
Sacred Harmonic, and Orchestral Music by the Philharmonic 
Society ; but Chamber Music, though cultivated within a limited 
circle, was to a great extent ignored by the public. Artists of 
European celebrity arriving in this country received an honorarium 
wholly inadequate to the expenses of their journey, and few even 
ventured to organise a concert, which was certain to entail pecuniary 
loss. Mr. Ella saw his opportunity.. He attracted to him, by his 
wide social popularity, his close intimacy with the aristocracy, his 
command of the public, and his devotion to art, the most illustrious 
and distinguished musicians. These attended his private réunions 
held weekly; they played for the pure love of art ; they were heard 
and admired by the éi¢e of art, literature, and science—by the 
nobility, and even royalty. Mr. Ella then conceived the idea of 
founding a society which should give these eminent artists the 
opportunity of displaying their talents before the public in this 
beautiful, though comparatively neglected, branch of music. Thus 
the Musical Union rose, and in the last thirty-five years some 240 
artists have received liberal remuneration for the exercise of their 
talent, and many thousands of pounds have been disbursed in 
fostering a taste for chamber music, and throughout the land 
chamber music has become popular. Numberless societies have 
since sprung up, all owing their existence to the impulse given by 
Professor Ella. 

“The high position held by our veteran host I can hardly better 
illustrate than by alluding to the numerous telegrams and letters 
which he has this day received: from Auer at St. Petersburg, from 
Vieuxtemps at Algiers, from Arthur Napoleon at Rio de Janeiro, and 
from many an artist elsewhere abroad. The high position held by 
our veteran host is amply evidenced by the number of kindly messages 
from friends in England, and last, but not least, by the beautiful 
etching from the hand of Mr. Seymour Haden and the fine expressive 
bust, executed and presented by Mr. Thornycroft to Professor Ella— 
both of which works we have all so much admired to-night. 

“ Notwithstanding a partial loss of sight, from a necessary surgical 
operation, an infliction borne with admirable serenity, we are glad to 
see our friend in the enjoyment of his usual good health and spirits 
on this—his seventy-eighth—birthday.” 

I have often urged Ella to write his reminiscences in a connected 
form. His volume of musical sketches is a rich mine of texts; but 
they remain texts, and I have heard him tell a hundred amusing 
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stories not to be found there. Here is one. When Paganini played 
at the Opera House the unfortunate drummer was so nervous that 
after his customary rest of several hundred bars he came down 
wrong—with his rare rataplan. The rage of the great violinist of course 
made things worse. The drums had to come in with two taps after 
the opening phrase in Paganini’s great B Flat Concerto. The great 
violinist twice laid down his instrument, and twice the unfortunate 
drummer, through sheer nervousness, came in toolate, and Spagnoletti, 
the conductor, then sent the copyist to take his place, which he did 
with success. On another occasion, when Paganini played the 
“‘Clochette” Concerto—where a little bell has to be struck—Lablache 
volunteered to strike it ; on the second occasion Costa struck it ; and 
on the third, Ella successfully aspired to the honour. 

Ella often told the story of Dragonetti’s dog, who for several years 
lay at her master’s feet in the orchestra, but one day the well-behaved 
animal, who never opened his mouth when awake, happened to fall 
asleep in the middle of one of Madame Grisi’s scenes, and, dreaming 
of burglars or beggars, set up a loud somnambulichowl. The Professor 
did not say whether the opera happened to be Somnambula—pro- 
bably it was not; but, at any rate, the offence of this “sleeping dog” 
did not meet with any indulgence, and that was the poor animal’s 
last night at the Opera. Ella described to me the expression of 
horror and disgust on the face of Prince Albert on this occasion, and, 
as for poor Dragonetti, the tears ran down his cheeks ; the sudden 
exclusion night after night of his faithful companion (who never 
seems to have left him) preyed upon the old man’s mind, and the 
vexation and annoyance of it is said to have shortened his life. 
However, he died at ninety-one, the dog notwithstanding. 

Then what opera singers there were in Ella’s fiddling days, with 
the bewitching Grisi, the polished Mario, the lovely Brambilla, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, and all these on the stage together as in 
La Gazza Ladra; or think of the great sestett in Don Juan, with Grisi, 
Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache all singing at once. Ella 
came into close relations with every one of them ; he has described 
to me a ball at his house at which were assembled Grisi, Mario, 
Brambilla, Lablache, Persiani, Madame Dulcken, Lady Bishop, Costa, 
Westmacott, and Landseer. On that occasion Landseer was struck 
with admiration at Brambilla’s beauty. “ Her head,” he said, “is 
the finest thing in the room.” 

What an experience, to hear the wayward Malibran in her inspired 
moments, listen to the accomplished Persiani as she threw off those 
cadenzas which have since become the stock-in-trade of all succeeding 
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vocalists, to chronicle the now-forgotten triumph of the incomparable 
Miss Wilson during her brief meteoric career! Of her Ella says, 
“ Neither Sontag nor Jenny Lind ever produced a greater sensation!” 
She told me herself that the year of her dééut she made £10,000, 
Every night she would sing to an insatiable public “The Soldier 
Tired” three times, and always with the same electrical effect. 
After encoring her, the pit rose in a tumult of ecstasy, shouting and 
waving hats for some time, whilst acclamations rang from every part 
of the house at Drury Lane. 

When, in 1845, Ella established the Musical Union, retiring from 
active orchestral work, he was entering on a far larger and more im- 
portant sphere. It was from this moment that his influence and 
character commenced to make itself felt. He conquered slowly but 
surely, throughout the length and breadth of England, through the 
powerful persons who soon gathered about him, and became at his 
instigation enlightened patrons of the best music and musicians. 
About the year 1844 Ella’s house in Mortimer Street began to be 
generally known to musicians, and, like that of Moscheles, it was a 
real musical home for talent, native and foreign—and what talent! 
I have sometimes, in thinking of that little room, conjured up the 
ghosts of the past, whilst Ella has said to me, “There sat Mendels- 
sohn, Lablache, Thalberg, Meyerbeer, Ernst, ‘Vieuxtemps, Sivori, 
Moscheles, Dragonetti, Piatti, Sainton, Joachim, Offenbach, Gounod, 
Rubinstein, Dohler, Puzzi, Benedict,” until my breath was taken away 
at the very thought of such a galaxy of talent and genius. The novel 
idea of organising chamber concerts for the public was first conceived 
at Ella’s private véunions, and his Musical Union took form in, the 
following year, 1845. It was uphill work at first, but it had in it the 
germs of success. A lesser artist would have been discouraged. 
Ella lost £80 by the first year, but he had powerful patrons. 
His committee-men were all practical musicians—the Duke of 
Leinster double bass, the Earl of Falmouth violin, Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Westmorland, Lord O’Neile, Lord Saltoun, Sir George Clerk, 
and others, all of whom understood music and played themselves. 
He numbered amongst his real and personal patrons the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Dukes of Roxburghe and Beaufort, and the Duke of 
Wellington. In the third year Prince Albert became president, and 
the Duke of Edinburgh remained president to the end. Out of 
similar elements was formed the charming Societa Lirica, which 
started in Lord Saltoun’s house in 1826, and was carried on until 
1876, a society in which all the noble families in England in the 
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least addicted to music at some time or other took part. Arranging 
and rehearsing for the Societa Lirica was Ella’s chief occupation 
when not engaged with the Musical Union. Ella himself was a 
new type of entrepreneur—a good diner-out, a capital talker, a genial 
wit, a highly cultivated man. It is this happy combination of agree- 
able qualities which more than anything has enabled Ella to do for 
the cause of music what he has done. He was welcome everywhere, 
always had a good story, a polished address, and an appropriate repartee 

During the thirty-eight years of their continuance, over 80,000 per- 
sons attended the Musical Union concerts, and seventy-four pianists, 
including Rubinstein, Mde, Schumann, and Bulow; 102 players 
of stringed instruments, including such violinists as Ernst, Joachim, 
Vieuxtemps, Auer, and Papini ; and twenty-seven players on wind 
instruments, were introduced. 

Ella was a liberal paymaster. He presented his favourite virtuosi 
with silver cups, and the ladies with dresses and bracelets, in token 
of his esteem and admiration, and he secured the hearty friendship 
of the numerous artists whom he engaged. I have known Rubinstein 
to come expressly from St. Petersburg to play at his benefit, and play 
nowhere else, and then refuse an honorarium ; and I have known 
Bulow behave in a similarly handsome manner. 

The Monday Populars are, perhaps, the most striking fruit of 
Ella’s labours. He created the taste, he sowed the seed, and others 
have reaped a far larger harvest than ever fell to his lot. His 
analytical programmes were always given away. They were models 
of criticism, and were, indeed, the precursors of that vast programme 
literature with which all concert-goers are now familiar. The 
Musical Union appealed intentionally to a limited circle; it was 
select and educational, and rather expensive ; but it retained its hold 
over the musical public, and continued to be remunerative to the 
end. Its quality has never been surpassed, if ever equalled. Ella 
was a vigorous disciplinarian ; he spared no expense, he knew what 
he wanted, he was determined to have it, and he got it. 

I only knew Ella in the days of his old age, but he is one whom age 
could notalter. “L’age est le tempérament,” he was fond of saying— 
a mot of Rossini’s, I believe. His spirit remained young, his mind 
and body active, and before he completely lost the use of his eyes no 
one, in spite of his deafness, was better fitted for all the pursuits and 
social enjoyments of a refined life. His vigour was astonishing. He 
seemed never tired. I have travelled through a long night with him 
on my way to Bayreuth, and, although the day had been intensely 
hot, Ella conversed with me all through the night with unabated 
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energy, and after an hour’s sleep towards morning he seemed as 
fresh as a lark. I remember him in 1877 at Nuremburg. Ella, 
Richter, and myself spent an evening all together. His talk on 
Wagner was excellent, his sympathies were ever open, his taste 
widely catholic ; he was as teachable and willing to learn at seventy 
as at seventeen—his mind equally received new impressions. There 
never was anything of the clique about him ; he could sit and enjoy 
Strauss’s dance music, and applaud a good French or Italian opera 
as well as a Beethoven symphony. He was particularly partial to 
the veteran Auber, and never joined in the Mendelssohn—and, I 
must add, Wagner—depreciation of Meyerbeer ; and, lastly, he sat 
patiently to be enlightened by Wagner at the great Bayreuth 
Festival in 1877. He never was a Wagnerite ; he never pretended 
to like all that he heard in Bayreuth ; but he saluted the genius of the 
new master with a perfectly correct and infallible instinct. On being 
asked what he thought of Wagner’s operas, he replied, as he some- 
times did with sententious care: “ History tells us,” said Ella, “that 
Euripides, having presented Socrates with the writings of a celebrated 
philosopher, famed for his obscurity and involution, as well as his 
wisdom, Euripides inquired afterwards his friend’s opinion of their 
merit. ‘ What I understand,’ said Socrates, ‘I find to be excellent, 
and, therefore, I assume that to be of equal value which I cannot 
understand.’ Well,” said Ella, in 1859, when public opinion was far 
less advanced than it is now, “under the shelter of Socrates, whilst 
an ardent admirer of his orchestral combinations, I reserve my 
opinion of Wagner’s declamatory treatment of the lyrical drama.” It 
would be a good thing if other people, with less right than Ella to 
speak, occasionally indulged in similar reservations. 

Ella’s vividness often impressed strangers with the idea that he 
was a comparatively young man. He told me that he was once 
travelling by train with the window open, when a middle-aged lady 
asked him if he minded it being closed. He immediately complied 
with her request. 

“Sir,” she added, “I presume you are English—the English are 
very fond of air. I thank you.” 

“Tl n’y a pas de quoi, madame.” 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined the lady, “ when you arrive at my age, you 
will be much more sensitive to courants dair, which your countrymen 
seem to affect.” 

“Tt is not usual, madame,” said the gallant Ella, “to inquire a 
lady’s age, but perhaps you would not mind telling me about what is 
the age you may have arrived at?” 
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“* Monsieur, I am forty-six years old.” 

“ Madame,” says Ella, with a bow, “‘it is now just twenty years 
since I arrived at that age.” 

“Mon Dieu, monsieur! Vous si gai, si spirituel—impossible, 
monsieur. Je ne vous crois pas,” said the lady, with a certain blunt 
flattery, that in my private opinion was not unacceptable to a 
sexagenarian. 

It was impossible to be in Ella’s society without picking up many 
gleams of anecdote and many glimpses of interesting personality. 

“In company with Lablache and Ivanhoff,” he related, “I visited 
Malibran only a few days before she died. 

“¢ Ah,’ said Lablache, as we came away, ‘il y a trop d’esprit pour 
ce petit corps.’” 

Lablache was a great favourite with Ella, as indeed he was with 
everyone, on account of his domhomie and ready wit. A gentleman 
once called on the great basso, and, pretending to want to take 
lessons, deposited a handsome cheque on his table, and made an 
appointment for Lablache to wait upon him that same evening. The 
artist, on arriving, found a brilliant company assembled, all in even- 
ing costume, and on inquiry whom he was to give a lesson to, the 
gentleman said, laughing, “‘ We want you and your talk, not your 
lessons ; you are so droll.” 

“Tl y avait deux choses 4 faire, disait Lablache. Me facher et 
tendre l’argent, le garder et rire de l’aventure. Ma foi, j’en ai ri.” 

Lablache had a passion for collecting snuffboxes ; his collection 
fetched thousands of pounds when it was soldin Paris after his death 
in 1858. He had boxes in gold, lapis brilliant with diamonds, 
pearl, malachite, horn from nobles, literary men, and half the crowned 
heads in Europe. Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who always recog- 
nised musical talent, and was very partial to Lablache, certainly one 
of the most accomplished artists who ever lived, once said to him, 
“Ts it true, Signor Lablache, that you have a large collection of 
snuff boxes ?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, I have one for every day of the year—three 
hundred and sixty-five.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” replied the Queen, “ your collection is not com- 
plete,” and she presented him with one more, as she said, “for leap- 
year.” 

Ella was entertained on many occasions as an honoured guest in 
Paris, Rome, Vienna, and Berlin. His name and kindly patronage 
of foreign artists ensured him a welcome in all foreign musical 
circles, He has often said to me, “Depend upon it, part of my 
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success comes from my having travelled. I have spent about five 
years on and off in Germany, Hungary, Austria, Italy, and France. 
I have seen ali the Conservatories, studied all the foreign methods, 
and can speak a little of all the languages—and I have made friends 
with foreigners in their homes.” 

At Vienna, Prince Czartoryski, who had placed his box at the 
Opera at Ella’s disposal, received from him an interesting letter, in 
which the Professor extols the church, choral, and orchestral music, 
and he concluded with, “I beg to offer to the Conservatoire a volume 
of my ‘Analysis of Chamber Music’ and the sum of one hundred 
florins, to be presented to the pupil who shall obtain the first violin 
prize during the coming year at the Conservatoire.” Adolphus 
Brodsky, the Roman violinist, won the prize. At Paris, Ella was 
frequently to be met at Madame Erard’s Chateau la Muette, Passy. It 
was from this chéteau that Louis XIV. issued the “Edit de la 
Muette.” The original structure lies almost buried under the modern 
additions. The park is very fine, and the place is inseparably 
connected with the name of Marie Antoinette, and I must add that of 
the great Sebastian Erard, the illustrious author of the finest modern 
pianoforte action. At the weekly receptions of Madame Erard—the 
most charming of hostesses—the highly artistic traditions of “La 
Muette” were kept up. This accomplished lady was in the habit 
of receiving all the most famous artists and the é/i¢e of Paris at her 
musical and artistic réumions every week. There Ella met Rossini, 
Auber, Berlioz, Dumas, Costa, Gounod, F. David, Balfe, Liibeck, 
Jules Janin, Thalberg, and I know not whom beside. Where shall 
we look in England for such a centre of art and music? In London 
such cults degenerate into cliques full of insufferable affectation and 
narrow conceit. We have good musicians and great painters, but 
the level of popular appreciation and artistic feeling is still very low, 
and there is nothing large, catholic, and genial about our musical or 
artistic circles. In London, musicians are asked to great houses to 
amuse the company. There the musician too often finds himself on a 
level with the street acrobat, between whom and his gaping admirers 
there is no kindly sympathy nor care for his existence. 

In Ella’s character, beneath all his love of the aristocracy—and 
it was considerable—and his knowledge of the world—and it was 
extensive and peculiar—there was an admirable simplicity and real 
seriousness. 

Ella’s deference for religion has always been as pronounced as it 
was unaffected and sincere, and no Lord’s Day passed without his 
requesting some friend to read out to him a portion of the Church 
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service, when he could no longer read to himself or attend with any 
profit the public offices of religion; and, remembering this, I quote 
with all the more pleasure and approval his words on Sunday music 
for the people: “I hope no one will be shocked if I express a 
preference for hearing occasionally after morning religious service 
two hours of sublime instrumental music to seeing monkeys and 
hippopotami at the Zoological Gardens.” 

When I last visited the venerable Ella, a few days before his 
death, he was in excellent health and good spirits, but somewhat 
subdued and quieter than usual. I found him sitting, as usual, in his 
little front room on the ground-floor. The walls were covered with 
innumerable photographs and autographs which he could no longer 
see, but he expressed himself happy in the entourage of all those 
celebrities who had been his friends, and most of whom had passed 
away before him. There were Rossini and Auber, Ernst and 
Mendelssohn, Wagner too—for Ella was one of the few who, like 
Ferdinand Praeger, recognised the merit of that much-tried com- 
poser in 1844, and on that occasion wrote in his album the now 
famous phrase of the “ Pilgrims’ March” in Zannhduser, which 
I had reformed after he had promised it to me in 1885. Ella’s 
cabinets were filled with rare books and scores of the library 
of the Societa Lirica, operas, symphonies, cantatas, all scored and 
arranged for chamber practice by the Professor in his long working 
years. He expressed his intention of leaving a good deal to our 
public museums. He enjoyed to the end the best reward of a life 
well spent—a good conscience and the love and respect of many 
faithful friends. 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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A BORDER RAID. 


HEN the glare of summer sunshine and the rush of summer 
tourists is over, when the autumn winds are sighing through 
the woods, and the heavens and the hills are soft and grey, then is the 
time to see the “ dowie dens o’ Yarrow.” In the end of October the 
coaches have ceased running, the tide of sightseers has ebbed, and 
nature is left, lonely, to her own sweet spirit of reflection. Then best 
can be summoned back in thought the scenes of bygone days—the 
deeds of dule and sorrow, whose story seems so native to these grey 
and rounded hills, and to the loneliness of their wan waters. Then, 
too, the great shadows that slowly move along the mountain-sides 
complete the harmony of thought and scene. 

The hills of Yarrow are peculiarly reminiscent of the past ; and 
the memories that haunt their aspect, like thoughts in the sweet, sad 
face of his mistress, can only be read by the lover of them who 
wanders there alone. Here, each in his own time, have come the 
poets, to catch with their delicate instinct the subtle, sweet melancholy 
that lingers, like an old and nameless fragrance, amid these soli- 
tudes—the memory 


Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


Here every summer, year after year, comes the quiet angler, most 
reflective of men, whose pleasure is not more in the lapse of the 
brook or the leap of the occasional trout, than in the old-world 
thoughts that rise to people his reverie at every turn of the stream. 
And here sometimes by the fire in one of the little inns, when the 
autumn dusk has fallen, the ordinary tourist, fingering through some 
old book of Border story, suddenly has the veil lifted, and catches a 
transient, far-off glimpse of the inner beauty of medizeval life, woven 
of love and sorrow. 

On foot and alone, or with a single congenial friend, is this 
storied and solitary valley-land best to be visited: for the spots are 
many where it is pleasant to linger and to leave the beaten track ; 
and the pages of Hogg and Scott, the ballads of more ancient bards, 
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the lines of Wordsworth, and the diary of Burns, with the fitful nar- 
rative of history and the unchronicled local legends, form company 
enough. Nowhere, perhaps, is the wanderer better pleased to be 
left to his own reflections than among these lakes, and glens, and 
streams. They are the Provence of Scotland, and about them 
remain, still undisturbed, mellowed only by the lapse of time, rich 
memories of ancient Border chivalry. 

When the traveller, brought by rail to the upland strath at the 
foot of the mountains, grasps his staff of stout hazel, and sets out 
from the steep street of Moffat village, he seems to be setting foot 
into the Past itself. On Moffat bowling-green it was, he remembers, 
that the meeting occurred between the Rev. John Home and James 
Macpherson, the Highland tutor, which led to the discovery and 
preservation of the works of Ossian, the Celtic Homer ; a circum- 
stance by itself suggestive of the pregnance of forgotten haps. 
Before the traveller, wrapt in mystery and sadness, lie the defiles 
among the hills, with the lonely road winding upward, to be lost in 
their recesses. And everywhere around, from the upland solitudes 
that climb into the blue to the yellow vistas of late-shorn strath, the 
landscape is eloquent of a past that has filled many pages of history 
and poetry with a strange glamour of romance. Few trees are to be 
seen, and the only evidences of human presence are the humble 
shielings lodged at far intervals under the mountain-side. The 
foam-flecked Moffat Water that comes down beside the road seems 
telling its own tale of silent tarns far up among the hills, and of glens 
known long ago in story. Is not its feeding torrent on the left the 
Craigieburn, made terrible once by the name of the Black Douglas, 
and only brightened afterwards to posterity by the dwelling there of 
that “lassie wi’ the gowden locks” whom Burns saw and sang? 
Was not the nearer of the two little cottages, farther on, the scene of 
one of those lurid flashes of mirth that ever and anon flared across 
the life of the sad-fated peasant-bard, when, with “honest Allan,” 
he strolled up from Dalwhinnie, and induced Willie Nicol, the 
Edinburgh schoolmaster, who was rusticating here, to “ brew a peck 
o’ maut”? And was not the farmhouse of Bodsbeck, where the 
road branches to the right, the haunt of the Brownie chronicled by 
Hogg? Memories like these add to the landscape that human 
interest which is the charm of old countries, and the lack of which 
makes to the reflective traveller the dulness of newer lands. 

Within the pass here the air itself seems lonely. On each hand 
rise the mountains, huge and dark against the sky, while the stillness 
is only broken by the distant rushing of the waters in their rocky bed 
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below, and occasionally by the far, faint bleat of sheep. High on the 
hillsides, like silver threads after the heavy rain, appear the slender 
torrents, each singing to itself, doubtless, its own quiet tune. And 
once and again sweep, wide and clear across the road, the waters 
of some swollen streamlet. 

Details like these, as the shadows of the night begin to fall, become 
ever more expressive of the awe that dwells amid the solitude of the 
hills ; and amid such surroundings one ceases to marvel that the 
poetry of mountain lands is so generally cast in a plaintive key, for 
sombre and remote from boisterous mirth are the emotions that they 
stir within the heart. 

Presently, as the road ascends higher and higher among the 
hills, mists begin to drift together, grey and silent like ghosts, in the 
glens ; the air grows colder, and the solitude more desolate. The 
outer world is shut off behind, while in front the mountains, dark 
and threatening, guard the narrowing pass. The latter might almost 
serve for that passage to Elfland long ago followed by Thomas of 
Ercildoune with the Queen of Faerie, when, as the ballad tells— 

They rade on and further on, 
And they waded through rivers abune the knee, 


And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


Even the last detail is all but fulfilled here, for from the recesses of 
a rugged ravine on the far left there comes through the gathering 
darkness the sullen roar of a waterfall. It is the famous “ Grey 
Mare’s Tail,” the highest waterfall in Scotland, pouring its torrent 
in an immemorial dirge beside the ‘‘ Giant’s Grave.” ‘The cataract 
descends from the dark Loch Skene, on whose lonely islet the earn 
still builds her nest. 

Notwithstanding its remote desolation, however, this region is by 
no means lacking in human memories which are stirring enough. 
Many a fugitive Covenanter has sought refuge amid its wild glens. 
In the sombre recesses of these hills the persecuted people, like 
hunted deer, held their conventicles ; and at the door of the little 
Birkhill inn, then merely a shepherd’s shieling by the road, tradition 
runs that four of them were shot by Claverhouse ; for determined 
folk they were, whom some might call obstinate, and folk who, for 
freedom’s sake, would budge not an inch from the line of an opinion, 
even when that opinion might be some little-consequent matter of detail. 

A solitary spot is that little dwelling of Birkhill, and the shep- 
herd’s wife there has been sore put to it more than once by later 
marauders than Dundee’s dragoons. They tell how a rough-handed 
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tramp entered the humble doorway one summer afternoon, and, seeing 
only a single woman in possession, threatened to make free with the 
movable property. He was about to lay hands on one of the hanks 
of yarn that were hanging from the kitchen rafters, when Janet, the 
shepherd’s wife, stopped him with the sudden question, “ My man, 
did onybody see ye come in here?” The fellow gruffly answering 
“No!” the good woman, with ill-boding energy, rejoined, ‘‘ Then 
deevil a ane Il see ye gang oot. Lassie, bring me the axe!” The 
tramp at this point, they say, proceeded to display an unusual 
amount of activity in disappearing up the road, and the worthy Janet 
made no endeavour to call him back. The inhabitants of so lonely 
a spot have need to be able to care for themselves. 

Less and less grows the light as the road ascends, for the night 
falls fast among the mountains; and more and more impressive 
becomes the silence, as the rushing of the stream in the channel 
below diminishes towards its source. At last there is no sound but 
the gentle sigh once and again of the wind rising out of Yarrow—the 
summit of the pass has been reached. Presently the streams begin 
to run downward with the road, and the first steps have been taken 
in the cradle-land of the Douglas. 

Mournful memories of bygone glory linger here about the springs 
of Yarrow. The air itself seems sighing for the memory of “ Douglas! 
Douglas ! tender and true.” Yet long, long it is since the valley 
used to rise and follow that chivalrous race of king-makers ; long, 
long since the hoofs of the Douglas steeds rang here in haugh and 
dene, and long since the vespers floated up the dale from the bells 
of St. Mary’s Kirk. Close by these springs of Yarrow the monks of 
Melrose long ago had a chapel, and at Chapelhope farm near, silent 
now inthe darkness, the ring of carbines once and the shriek of a 
woman proclaimed a terrible deed, when the Flower of Yarrow of 
her day, who had waited ten years for her lover, saw him torn from 
her side at the bridal moment, and shot for his subscription to the 
Covenant. ‘The pitiful story has been woven by Hogg into his 
“Brownie of Bodsbeck.” It is one of the tragic episodes which enrich 
with their memory every mile of Scottish soil, and which make of 
the Borders and the Highlands the natural home of romance. 

The mountains on each hand have become only great black 
shadows in the darkness; but when the mists lift, and the wind, 
blowing soft and heavy out of the east, drives back the curtain of 
rain, a steady light, the promise of all comfort, appears shining 
among trees far in front. But see ! low on the right, rushing dim and 
suilen in the darkness, lies the “ wan water” of which the ballads 
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speak. It is the Loch o’ the Lowes—an eerie sight enough, with its 
bodeful lapping and its drifting streaks of foam. The rush of a 
descending stream makes itself heard under the road among the 
shadows, and once or twice a few drops of rain are scattered from 
the edge of some trailing cloud ; then a path turns off to the right, 
and there, on the narrow neck of land between this upper sheet of 
water and St. Mary’s Loch, glows the welcome light of Tibbie Shiels’ 
Inn. 

And bright, after the outside darkness, seems the pleasant fire 
and lamplight in the little low-roofed room ; and hospitable sound 
the voices that come along the clean stone passage from the kitchen. 
Many a famous angler has been housed under this humble roof ; for 
the loch and its streams are historic fishing-ground. Here, many 
atime, has come the great Christopher North—not the “ musty, fusty 
Christopher” Tennyson has called him, but the large-souled poet, 
who could land a salmon or a sea-trout as well as he could draw 
tears and laughter with a Border tale. Here “the Shepherd” and 
he have foregathered for many a hearty supper after long, quiet days 
by the lochside ; and the cosy parlour was the scene of at least one 
of the famous /Vocfes. And here it was, on the morning after one of 
these great carousals, that Tibbie was startled by the Professor shout- 
ing to her to “‘ bring in the loch,” as he was “here at the back o’ 
Jeems, and unco dry.” The ancient hostess, a celebrity in her day, 
is now no more (many a bit of sententious wisdom she would impart 
as she sat in her latter days by the ingle neuk); but a comely lass, 
fresh-coloured and kindly-voiced, does for the stranger the first hos- 
pitalities of Yarrowside. 

In the inn at this time of year the visitor may find perhaps 
a single guest or so besides himself—some solitary angler who, 
wandering the countryside, rod in hand, for a week, has exhausted 
his stock of news and literature, and who, over the pipe of peace by 
the evening fire, is glad to fraternise with new-comers from the outer 
world. And for the viands—never, surely, was a meal so welcome as 
supper here, after the “caller” air of the hills ; and the steaming tea 
and smoking ham and eggs, with the thick white scones and fragrant 
butter, disappear with startling rapidity. Afterwards, when the 
house has gone to rest, it is pleasant to lie in the little recessed bed 
(for parlour and bedroom are the same thing), and watch, before 
falling asleep, the red fire sink on the hearth, hearing nothing but 
the gentle pressure of the wind sometimes against the deep-set case- 
ment, and conscious that the first steps have been taken in the land 
of Border story, 


GEORGE EYRE-TODD, 
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PANTOMIME ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has been written about 

Pantomime, it is extraordinary how little we really know 
respecting the remarkable changes which have taken place from time 
to time in the structure of the great holiday-entertainment. The 
slight researches into this department of theatrical art made by a 
few historians of the calibre of the late Mr. Dutton Cook are as 
a drop of water in the ocean. Indeed, the work has been left, for 
the most part, to the tender mercies of the much-worried journalist, 
who has contented himself, year by year, in taking down the nearest 
Encyclopedia and firing at our heads sundry learned disquisitions 
on the Roman Pantomimi, and the improvised comedy of the 
medizval Italians. Mercy me! Just as if things were not indi- 
gestible enough already at this festive season ! 

In this fast-living age it is indeed a far cry to Grimaldi; and 
Rich himself, the father of English pantomime and first of native 
harlequins, appears to us to have flourished somewhere in the Dark 
Ages. Of Grimaldi and his times we know something, thanks to 
the “ Memoirs”; but of Rich and his pantomimes only the slightest 
information is extant. It may not be unadvisable therefore to 
give here a copy of the very scarce printed “book” of a pantomime 
which enjoyed some favour towards the close of the reign of 
George I. The brochure is a veritable curiosity, and valuable at 
that, because it goes to show the exact nature of the “ entertain- 
ment” at which Hogarth and Fielding levelled their barbed shafts. 

In 1726 then—or about a couple of years after pantomimes 
had first come into vogue—John Thurmond, a dancing master, 
composed a sort of sequel to the celebrated “Doctor Faustus,” 
the argument of which set forth, whimsically enough, that the 
necromancer in making his will shortly before his death constituted 
his faithful servant, Wagner, his sole heir, and bequeathed him 
amongst other things the use of the Spirit Abericock, It is by the 
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aid of this peculiar legacy that Wagner, in the character of Harlequin, 
effects the numerous magical surprises which occur in the pantomime. 

“The Miser; or, Wagner and Abericock,” was produced at 
Drury Lane with the principal characters represented as follows :— 
Miser, in the character of a Quaker, Mr. Cibber, junior; Wagner, 
in the character of Harlequin, Mr. Clark ; Abericock, the Spirit left 
him by Faustus, Miss Robinson, junior ; Peirot, the Miser’s starved 
Servant, Monsieur Roger ; Harlequin’s Servant, a Clown, Mr. Harper ; 
Miser’s Wife, Mrs. Wetherett ; Miser’s Daughter, Mrs. Tenoe. This 
cast calls for some comment, but our remarks must be reserved 
until the narration of the action of the Pantomime be given in full. 

** After the Overture,” says the brochure, “the Music ceasing, the 
curtain rises and discovers HARLEQUIN asleep in Faustus’s study. 
He walks in his sleep dreaming of his mistress ; uses actions of 
courtship and, in imagination, places a chair for her : supposing her 
seated, and going to sit down himself, he falls on his breech, which 
wakes him. Zhe Music plays a sprightly tune. HARLEQUIN is surprised, 
recollects himself and runs to a globe that stands on one side of the 
study ; he turns it round several times: part of the globe opens, 
and Har.equin takes out of it the little Spirit, ABERicock, in the 
habit of a running footman. Harlequin relates his dream to the 
Spirit and entreats to see the picture of her of whom he dreamed. 
The Spirit, from among the books, draws out a large folio, opens it, 
turns over the leaves, and on one side shows the picture of the 
Woman’s head and neck, dressed like a Quaker. Harlequin is 
delighted. 

“The Spirit turning the leaves again, hides the Woman and 
shows the picture of a Harlequin, dressed like a Quaker also; then 
the leaves vanish and both the pictures appear to view. The Spirit 
instructs HARLEQUIN to put on the Quaker’s habit, and assures him of 
success in his addresses to the woman ; then sits on a book placed 
on a stand which vanishes with the Spirit. HARLEQUIN goes off and 
the curtain drops. 

“The Miser’s Wife and Daughter cross the stage as returning 
home ; they go into the house, shut the door, and HaRLEQuIN enters 
in the habit of a Quaker just before the women are gone off, and 
looks wishfully at the daughter, who is the person represented in the 
picture in the foregoing scene. HARLEQUIN is followed by his servant 
with a cloak-bag. HarLEQutn reads the bill fixed over the door, viz., 
*‘ Lodgings to be Lett’ (séc). He then knocks at the door. A servant 
opens it. HARLEQUIN enquires for the master and is conducted 
into the house. 
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“The scene changes to the Miser’s chamber. The Miser is 
discovered gazing with joy on heaps of gold, &c., placed on a table 
before him. His action expresses wealth to be the treasure of his 
soul, the delight of his eyes, music to his ears, and that it gives beauty 
to his form and makes him great, &c. Perrot at the same time is 
discovered roasting an egg, and he expresses his violent hunger and 
hopes of food. After the Miser has employed himself in opening several 
coffers &c. filled with treasure of several sorts and laid by the 
money discovered on the table, one knocks at the door; the Miser 
orders Perrot to open the door and carefully locks up his coffers &c. 
PerRoT conducts HARLEQUIN in, who acquaints the Miser he wants 
to see his lodgings. The Miser promises to shew them, and leads 
him out, regarding him cautiously. Perrot follows. The Scene 
changes to another apartment. 

“The Miser returns with HARLEQUIN and asks his approbation of 
the rooms he has seen, and crosses the stage to shew him more. 
The daughter peeps in and as the Miser passes on HARLEQUIN makes 
love to the daughter, who draws in her head whenever the Miser 
chances to turnto HARLEQUIN. The daughter shows her approbation 
of HARLEQUIN and they all go out. 

“The Scene changes and discovers HARLEQUIN’s apartment, the 
Clown blowing the fire. HARLEQUIN enters, leading in thé Miser’s 
daughter. He courts and entreats her to sit down, gives orders to his 
servant, who draws ABERICOCK out of the portmanteau, who with his 
wand strikes a table, and a collation immediately appears thereon. 
Then the Spirit conjures and four Quakers appear and join in a 
dance, at the beginning of which the women appear coy, &c. A 
Cupid descends and hangs over their heads ; they are all inspired 
with love, and HARLEQUIN and the daughter join in their dance to a 
sprightly tune ; at the end of which the four Quakers, who are spirits, 
sink and Cupid ascends. The daughter begs the Spirit of HARLEQUIN, 
who orders ABERICOCK to attend her. Then Perror enters, is surprised 
to see the familiarity of the daughter and HARLEQUIN, and is returning 
to inform his master, but is withheld by the Clown, who shows him 
the provision on the table. Prrror rejoices in hopes of food, 
prepares to fall to, when the Miser enters and starts, seeing his 
daughter there. The Spirit waves his wand and one of the pictures 
that hangs in the room falling down discovers a heap of riches falling 
out of drawers &c. Each character gazes on the cause of his darling 
passion ; and the riches, the table, and the daughter moving slowly off 
the stage, they are followed by the Miser, Perrot, and HARLEQUIN, 
the Clown laughing at them all. 
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“ The Scene changes to a large Hall. 

“The Miser and his Wife enter ; he gives her a candle, orders her 
to goto bed whilst he sees the house secured. He goes off. Fastening 
of doors is heard. He returns with his keys, and crosses the stage 
as to bed. The stage is darkened. The Miser appears in shadow 
through a transparent window undressing. The bedcurtain is drawn 
back, and his wife beckoning, he goes to bed, puts out the candle 
and the shadow disappears. Then Petrot enters, endeavouring to 
strike a light but can’t. Harlequin follows him with a dark lanthorn, 
the light of which strikes on a roasted turkey, which appears on the 
scene to PEIROT’s view, which he going to seize it, vanishes. HaRLE- 
QuIN plays several tricks to tease Perrot, which conclude the 
scene. 

“Scene changes to Miser’s garden. The moon is seen to pass 
thro’ the horizon. The Miser enters half undressed, as newly 
risen from bed, with a candle in his hand, and a casket of jewels 
under his arm. He pries cautiously about, lest anyone should see 
him. Then removes a stone in the garden, hides the jewels ina 
strong box, wherein is a hoard of gold. Secures the place, and goes 
off sleepy, as returning to bed. HarLeQuin, who followed the Miser 
and watched him from his first entrance, goes to the place, removes 
the stone and takes the box of money and goes out. PEr1ror enters 
and sees him and signifies to himself he’ll tell his master. 

“ Then the Scene changes to the Hall. Har equin enters, gives 
the strong box to his servant, and signifies he’ll be gay with wine 
and women. The daughter watches him, and being jealous of him, 
calls Perrot, and with much persuasion, prevails upon him to per- 
sonate HARLEQUIN to counterplot him. The Spirit changes PError 
into a HARLEQUIN. 

“ The return of HARLEQUIN and their variety of actions and atti- 
tudes, HARLEQUIN mistaking Perrot for his shadow, is the conclusion 
of the scene. 

“The Scene changes to HARLEQUIN’s apartment ; the daughter 
enters and beckons, and both the Harlequins come on. The Spirit 
descends, seizes the false HARLEQUIN by the legs, flies away with him, 
and throws him from the top of the house in his proper habit of 
PerRoT, and HARLEQUIN carries off the daughter. 

“The Scene changes to the Street. Numbers of people cross 
the stage going to the Fair. HARLEQUIN follows them. 

“The next is a Scene of the Fair with booths, parades, and 
variety of actions. Harlequin enters, runs away with a number of 


toys, and is pursued off, 
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“The Scene changing to the Street, HARLEQUIN is still pursued and 
deceives the people by a device. PrrRoT enters with a bag of money 
which he has been to receive for his master. The clown enters, 
dressed as a lady of the town. A scene of courtship passes between 
them ; during which HaRLEQuIN, in the habit of a nurse, takes an 
opportunity of changing the bag. Prrror and the clown part amo- 
rously. On hearing a child cry, PerRoT examines his bag and finds an 
infant in it, and runs off frightened, &c. 

“ A strolling actress, an orange-wench, &c. run across, pursued 
by a coachman, who follows for his fare. Har LEQuin knocks him 
down and runs after the women. 

“ The Scene changes to the Tavern. Harlequin and the before- 
mentioned appear, making merry. An actor enters, tells them they 
are waited for, to have the droll begin. They take leave in a hurry. 
The Spirit conjures, and causes the daughter to appear ; she reproves 
Har LEQuIN and his man, who shift their habits and appear in their 
proper characters ; the daughter being reconciled, HARLEQUIN leads 
her home. 

“The Scene changing to the Garden, the Miser enters, stealing 
with pleasure to his hoard. Missing his money he almost runs 
distracted ; they all enter to him. The daughter accuses HARLEQUIN 
of the theft, who promises to return the money on condition the 
Miser gives him his daughter. The Miser giving his consent, re- 
ceives his money, and they all go out ; and then are discovered in 
different positions, according to their several passions; HyMEN 
hanging o’er the heads of HARLEQUIN and daughter. The Spirit 
enters, and conjures an entertainment for the celebration of HaRLE- 
QuiIn’s nuptials.” 

Consistency does not appear to have been a virtue possessed by 
pantomime writers, even at this early period. Surely Thurmond 
must have known that no miser of the nature he has indicated would 
be foolish enough to put a bill up in his window bearing the legend- 
ary device, “ Lodgings to be Lett.” We do not refer here to the 
spelling, which was perfectly rational at a time when men holding 
positions like Hogarth and Rich were as unlettered as the veriest 
bog-trotter—only to the act. The reader will have already remarked 
that the purely human elements of the piece have been borrowed 
from Molitre’s “ L’Avare ;” but he may not be aware that the same 
theme was infinitely better treated in a little pantomime produced 
at the dingy Théatre des Funambules in Paris some forty years 


ago. 
Several interesting deductions may be taken from this authorita- 
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tive scenario of the early Drury Lane pantomime. In the first place 
we can see what were then considered the more important characters, 
the favoured ones being treated like a star in the play-bill to double 
capitals. Judged by this ruling, the pre-Grimaldian clown must 
have been reckoned very small potatoes. Similarly it may be inferred 
that the early pantomimes were performed entirely in dumb show 
like a modern comic ballet, with a running musical accompaniment 
throughout. Again, there is little reason for doubting that the 
Christmas entertainments of Rich’s day were performed in acts like 
any ordinary drama. The comic action not being too clearly de- 
fined, it is probable that a great deal was left to the improvising 
genius of the actors. Nevertheless, some of the stage “ business,” 
vague and all as is the description, distinctly points to the hoary 
antiquity of many of the clown’s antics which amused us forty years 
ago, and still persist in preserving a vigorous existence. 

Of the principal members of the cast in “ Wagner and Abericock” 
a few words remain to be said. Harper, Theophilus Cibber, and 
Mrs. Tenoe had all been identified with the fortunes of Drury Lane 
since the spring of 1722. Enough has already been written about 
the out-and-out blackguardism displayed by the Laureate’s “ young 
hopeful ;” but Harper, as one of the earliest of our pantomime 
clowns, calls for more particular mention. Although he. had sung 
comic songs in pantomimes as early as the year 1724, Harper had 
qualities above mere clowning. He was a jolly, big fat man, and, 
like Stephen Kemble of later times, could play Falstaff without 
stuffing. Another capital personation of his was Sir Harry Gubbins 
in “ The Tender Husband,” in which he was said to bubble over 
with “ brutal and jolly ignorance.” But the hit of his life was made 
with Kitty Clive in Coffey’s ballad farce of “ The Devil to Pay” 
at Drury Lane in 1731. Indeed, Harper’s impersonation of Jobson 
received other substantial recognition besides a very acceptable rise 
of salary. An engraving of the comedian in this réle is still to be 
found in print-shops and old theatrical collections. 

Harper’s vocal powers eained him considerable popularity in the 
theatrical booths at the fairs, and made him a decided acquisition 
to the Drury Lane management. In such parts as that of A®gon in 
Cibber’s “ Love in a Riddle” (the first Avofessed imitation of “ The 
Beggar’s Opera”) his worth was great. By the way, it is not generally 
known that an attempt was made in connection with this piece to 
introduce the custom which was then flourishing at the French fairs of 
allowing the audience to join in in the chorus, or indeed to blend their 
voices with the artists when they thought proper. Harper’s popularity 
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was such that he was deputed to sing the epilogue to “Love in a 
Riddle” (1729), the first verse running as follows : 





Since songs to plays are nowadays 
Like to your meals a sallad, 

Permit us then, kind gentlemen, 
To try our skill by ballad : 

While you, to grace our native lays, 
As France has done before us, 

Belle, beau, and cit, from box and pit, 
All join the jolly chorus. 


Harper died in 1742 of “a fever on his spirits.” 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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A SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


I 


EN years ago, comparatively few Englishmen were aware of the 
existence of that great body of their countrymen who are 
engaged in the arduous and perilous occupation of deep-sea fishing, 
and fewer still were fully cognizant of the peculiar circumstances of 
the fisherman’s caliing, his uncouth habits and mode of life. Nor 
was this deep-sea trawler himself alive to the fact that, amongst the 
men and women ashore who benefited by his hard labour and his 
lonely vigil on the German Ocean, there was a strong feeling of gene- 
rous sympathy, which only waited to be evoked by a knowledge of 
his surroundings, his character, his toil, and his danger. It was a 
case of mutual ignorance, though not, it must be added, of mutual 
indifference. The trawler in his isolated position had a quarrel with 
society ; his conception of people ashore was formed in the main 
from the matter-of-fact, money-making “ owner” for whom he sailed. 
He knew little of human joy ; in brief, he was a social outlaw, with 
the outlaw’s bitter grudge against society in his heart. For eight 
long weeks at a stretch he was to be found on the rough bosom of 
the ocean, pent up in a little trawling smack,"and at the end of his 
voyage he was allowed but seven days with his family (if he had one), 
in such headquarters of the deep-sea fishery as Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Whitby, Hull, or Grimsby. Nature was known to him too much in 
her mysteriously cruel moods ; he was familiar with peril, sorrow, 
and death. His whole environment was wild, dull, cold, and cheer- 
less, and the man truly corresponded to the environment. He was 
reckless in his life, filthy in his habits, coarse in his speech, cruel in 
his heart, knowing little and caring to know nothing more ; careless 
of danger and peril of the waves ; a stranger to religion, and regard- 
less of all moral obligation. 

A goodly percentage of the deep-sea fishermen has, for a genera- 
tion at least, been drafted from the great Poor Law Unions of the 
country ; but, until eight years ago, it cannot be said that these men 
reflected much credit upon the institutions in which they were 
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nurtured. We are told, and it is well proved, that the savage who 
has been brought into contact with civilised society, and introduced 
to its habits and customs, remains at heart a savage still. He is ever 
in danger of relapsing into his primitive barbarism. Asomewhatsimilar 
law seems to have operated amongst the North Sea trawlers, for it was 
unquestionably true that the youth who joined the fishing fleets from 
the school of one of the Poor Law Unions as an apprentice, possessing 
at any rate the rudiments of a secular and religious education, and 
boasting some slight polish of civilisation, very speedily reverted to 
the original type from which he had sprung, and was no better, 
mentally, morally, or physically, than the grizzled seamen who neither 
read nor wrote, nor cared for aught save the money which they 
earned, the drunken bout on the “coper” in which they were wont to 
indulge, or the equally odious debauch at the bar of the dreary ale- 
house in the busy streets of the fisher town on land. The trawler’s 
week on land was indeed all too frequently a seven days’ spell of in- 
toxicated revelry, and drunken dissipation was the parent of drunken 
riot. ‘The police in those times had rough work to perform in the 
fishing towns, for there was generally a considerable number of the 
fishermen in port, and the problem of how to manage them was one 
of no mean difficulty. 

The outward and visible sign of the degradation of the smacks- 
men at sea was the presence in the trawling fleets of the “‘coper” or 
*“‘ cooper,” a vessel which hailed from a Dutch, Belgian, or German 
port, carrying a large cargo of tobacco, vile, fiery spirits, and books 
and prints of unutterable degradation, demoralisation, and filth. 
The tobacco was of course an innocent luxury ; indeed, it was a 
positive boon to the cold and benumbed smacksman as he paced the 
deck in the icy-chill night, or handled the fishing gear in the dim, 
dreary dawn. Against this luxury nothing need be said; but the 
tobacco was only a bait to entice the fishermen to an indulgence in 
the abominable aniseed brandy which literally turned those who 
drank it into furious madmen, and was the prime agent of much 
sorrow, sin, and crime on the distant sea. Of the effects of the loath- 
some literature which was put into circulation it is impossible to 
speak. Only a Juvenal or a Martial could adequately undertake the 
task, and there is nothing, even in the pages of these satirists, which 
exceeds in hideousness the “ yarns” which the older smacksmen, 
who were familiar with the former state of things, are able to spin. 

Much of the hard-earned savings of the men and lads found its 
way into the well-stocked coffers of the foreign coper. But it was 
not money alone. Fish, nets, ropes, were stolen and handed to the 
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Dutchmen in exchange for the fiery drink. Many a boat manned 
by drunken oarsmen foundered on that wild sea during its return 
journey from the “ coper ;” many a man, after behaving like a demon 
amongst the crew in his own smack, has sprung over the bulwarks, 
and ere a restraining hand could prevent, sunk like a stone in the 
dark waters. If ever a degrading and inhuman work was done 
amongst a large body of hard-working, struggling, suffering men, 
such a work was most cruelly and effectually performed by the 
nefarious coper traffic amongst the ill-starred deep-sea trawlers on 
the German Ocean ! 

Moreover, there was nothing to counteract this baleful influence. 
In the smacksmen’s intellect were no ideas at play which could act 
as a lever to raise them above the debasing influences of their 
position. There was no higher nature within them—or if there was, 
its presence was unrecognised and its power unfelt. There were no 
books for the men to read, and it is nearly certain that if books alone 
had constituted the chief attraction to a common centre, the fisher- 
man would have remained aloof, stoical and uninterested. Not that 
a latent desire for amusing and instructive literature was absent from 
the minds of such as were able to read ; it will be proved by-and-by 
that when happier agencies came into operation such a taste did 
speedily manifest itself, and if we may judge from the tons of 
miscellaneous literature which are now annually distributed on the 
North Sea, the appetite for reading can be described as little short of 
prodigious in its voracity ! 

The trawler in his quondam state was deeply skilled (as he 
continues to be) in the mysteries of his craft ; he knew how to 
manage a vessel and the tiny society forming its crew ; but of the 
greater society at home, the English democracy of which he formed 
a part, he was nearly as ignorant as the African Hottentot. One 
instance of his political apathy may suffice. A trawling smack which 
had put out from a seaport on the southern coast, and was either on 
its way to join the North Sea fleets, or engaged in what is known as 
“ single boating” in the Channel, was hailed by a passing Australian 
steamer. Exciting events had been transpiring in the Imperial 
Parliament, and an ardent politician on board the steamer who was 
yearning to hear the latest intelligence, cried “ What’s the news? 
Is Gladstone out?” The reply was “ Blest if I know ! he never did 
anythink for we ; ha’e ye got any grog ?” 

The trawler was ignorant of religion, though there was a vast 
substratum of religious emotion and fervid enthusiasm as yet un- 
touched in his soul, He was blind to the beauty and dead to the 
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terror of that mighty Nature which was above and around him on the 
far away sea. Sunrise in the early morning, starlight on the blue 
waves, the sea outspread at noon like a sheet of glittering crystal, had 
no inspiration for him. He took as a matter of course even the 
terrible gales of autumn and the boisterous wintry sea, the wind 
rattling in the shrouds, and all the wild havoc that was wrought in a 
big fleet during a tempestuous night on that desolate strip of ocean. 
The danger, disaster, and death were simply a part of the price which 
he and his mates had to pay for the fish which were obtained through 
their efforts on the Dogger Bank. And so the trawler toiled and 
struggled and suffered. Living a lonely, dangerous, strange, unsocial 
life, he dragged out his weary existence, till perchance, at last 
succumbing to the war of the elements in the dark mid-sea, he sank 
to his grave on the bed of the ocean, “unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung.” 
II. 

The second picture is of a different sort. According to the con- 
current testimony of all who formerly knew anything of the peculiar 
character of the deep-sea fishermen, and who have recently visited 
the trawling fleets on the North Sea, a most startling and altogether 
wonderful change has come over these men. Such testimony is 
accorded alike by devout enthusiasts, by critical men of the world, 
and even by persons who say that with regard to religious questions 
they are “as impartial as ancient Romans.” This change is at once 
religious, intellectual, and social, and its genesis will now be set forth. 

In the year 1881 a professional man who was then comparatively 
unknown, though engaged for some years in amateur mission work, 
went out by steamer to the great fishing fleet known as the “Short 
Blue,” having been led to undertake the journey through a hint given 
him by the secretary of one of the largest smack-owning associations 
in the metropolis. The impressions of the deep-sea trawlers which 
were formed on the occasion of that first visit have been graphically 
described by this stranger in the fleet : “Our arrival was the signal 
for a wild scramble to gain possession of the empty fish trunks which 
the steamer had taken out from London. Boats manned by crews 
as rough, unkempt, and boisterous in manner as appearance, put off 
from all the smacks, and our deck soon swarmed with some 400 of 
the wildest fellows I had ever seen. Amongst the 1,500 hands in the 
fleet .... the great majority were utterly careless and godless, 
and on that afternoon some of them appeared to indulge in language 
more coarse and profane than usual.” Facts were learned in 
abundance as to the fearful influence of the foreign “ coper,” and the 
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visitor likewise saw with his own eyes ample proof of the intense 
physical suffering that was heroically endured by the fishermen, 
and which was entailed upon them by reason of the numerous 
accidents which occurred in the discharge of their duty—suffering 
which was rendered doubly acute through the entire lack of any 
means of medical or surgical relief. The experience as a whole 
was unmistakably saddening, and the condition and needs of the 
smacksmen, then disclosed, were anxiously taken to heart, with the 
result that after weeks and months of careful thought and persistent 
endeavour, Mr. E. J. Mather—the visitor referred to—resolved that the 
only way to deal with the “coper,” to reach the men as they ought 
to be reached, to provide means for alleviating the physical pain, 
and generally to promote the cause of social and moral reform, was 
to send into the North Sea a vessel to cruise with each trawling fleet 
in the same manner that the “ coper” cruised ; a vessel which would 
in every respect supply the antidote to the poison which had been 
scattered broadcast amongst these toilers of the sea. Such was the 
solution of the problem upon which Mr. Mather, by a happy stroke of 
genius, decided. But one thing was essential to the prosecution of the 
scheme, and that indispensable requisite was money. Personally, 
Mr. Mather was unable at the moment to provide the means for the 
execution of his plans, and he had at that time but a limited c/zentd/e 
to whom he might have appealed for assistance in his contemplated 
undertaking. As a matter of fact he applied to no one, beyond 
indicating in a general way to a friend the ideas which he cherished. 
This friend volunteered a contribution of one guinea towards the 
purchase of a fishing-smack which should be sent into the North 
Sea for the purposes which had been hinted at by Mr. Mather.” The 
donation was declined with thanks, not because the motive of the 
donor was unappreciated, but because Mr. Mather no doubt thought 
that it would take a good many sums of the amount of one guinea 
to make up £1,000, the estimated cost of a suitable trawling-smack ! 
A day or two after, however, this same friend placed in Mr. Mather’s 
hands a cheque for £1,000 to purchase and equip the desired 
mission vessel. So far the problem was ina fair way towards solution. 
But the difficulties were by no means fully surmounted. Failure was 
prophesied by all sorts of people. Smack-owners maintained a 
benevolent neutrality when they did not actually help, but their 
prognostications were decidedly gloomy. Nearly all the smacksmen 
who had a rudimentary idea of the actual work which was in pros- 
pect likewise foretold a disastrous issue ; and others, who thought 
that some fresh agency for making money out of them was 
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about to be introduced, were openly hostile. But the originator 
of the scheme was possessed by his idea, and he calmly, though 
energetically, pressed forward his preparations, and accordingly the 
first mission vessel, the “Ensign,” sailed from Yarmouth in the 
month of June, 1882, and proceeded to join the Short Blue fleet. 
From that day to the present hour the history of this undertaking 
discloses the record of an enterprise which at times, indeed, bristled 
with trials, but which proved in the main an unbroken, and ultimately 
an unparalleled success. Moreover it is well to ncte that the results 
which have been achieved, though contributed to by many persons, 
from the Queen on the throne down to the humble and pious 
smacksman in the North Sea, are yet in all essential elements chiefly 
due to the insight and the indomitable will of one individual—the 
man who conceived the enterprise, pressed forward the work, and 
founded the institution which now exists to maintain that work. 

It was originally intended that the mission vessels should trawl 
for six days in the week in order to contribute towards their support, 
but’the experience of six years has abundantly proved (1) that in the 
present depressed state of the fishing trade very little profit accrues 
from the trawling, and (2) that it is now impossible to carry on the 
mission in its extended ramifications conjointly with fishing opera- 
tions. The Council of the institution have therefore decided to 
discontinue trawling on all their vessels. Of these ships there are 
now ten cruising amongst the fleets, and another, a large hospital vessel, 
is on the stocks. All these smacks are the unencumbered property 
of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, and have been paid for out of 
moneys generously contributed by the public. The income of the 
mission during the first year of its existence was about £90 ; last 
year (the seventh of its history) the free contributions exceeded 
£23,000. Truly a goodly seven years’ financial record! Meanwhile 
the mission has become an Association duly licensed by the Board - 
of Trade, and governed by a Council of fifteen members, though the 
founder of the institution still continues to direct its affairs. 

And now as to the work which has been done. At the outset it 
is interesting to observe that almost everything which is now under- 
taken was not only contemplated ai the initiation of the enterprise, 
but was in actual existence, at any rate in embryo, from the very 
first. At its commencement the undertaking was (a) religious ; (4) 
intellectual ; (c) medical ; (@) social ; and (e) sanitary. It continues 
so to the present moment, under a vastly extended organisation. 
It may be well to describe briefly the character of the work under 
each of these aspects, 
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I. Rewiciovus.—The ministrations of the society are entirely 
unsectarian, efficient aid having been cheerfully rendered alike by 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. The skipper of each vessel is 
himself a missionary, but at such seasons as are favourable for the 
holding of general religious services he is assisted in his efforts by 
some volunteer clergyman, Dissenting minister, or experienced 
layman. The mission sets up no cut-and-dried theological formulz 
as a standard of belief, but the trawler’s creed is in the main strictly 
evangelical, and his spiritual nature is nourished and sustained upon 
the same doctrines which produced and rendered noteworthy the 
ardent spirit of Puritan England. That this faith, with its syste- 
matic and straightforward teaching, is still a tremendous lever, is 
proved to the hilt by the moral success which it has obtained 
amongst the North Sea trawlers. A few years ago, the pious, sober, 
well-conducted men throughout the whole of the fishing-grounds 
might have been counted upon one’s fingers, but now the number of 
such in each of the fleets is simply surprising, and, in proportion to 
the entire population, can almost be regarded as beyond precedent. 
The critic of this movement may be a believer or he may be an 
unbeliever, a devout enthusiast or a philosophic sceptic ; but be he 
what he may, he cannot deny the beauty of unselfish character and 
magnanimous conduct. It is nota sterile creed, a dry doctrine, or 
a gorgeous ritual which has been communicated to the smacksmen ; 
it is no mere system of religious knowledge ; it has ever been 
declared, in the words of the greatest of all the Puritans,— 


Add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith ; . 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 

The soul of all the rest. 
And the results have exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
Says a recent visitor to the fleets, “If any one can see, as I have 
seen, 150 strong fellows assembled on the deck of a mission vessel ; 
if he can notice the rude but subtle courtesy, the absence of vulgar 
horseplay, the hearty, merry kindliness that is made manifest among 
the friends, then he will own, as I do, that a strong civilising 
influence has been at work.” And again, “I have seen a set of 
ruffianly communities gradually transformed ; I have seen things 
that are worthy and of good report winning reverence instead of 
mockery ; I have seen two great towns turned into quiet, orderly 
places, by the influence of a mission which has indirectly softened 
the manners of the worst dare-devils on the North Sea.” What 
testimony could be heartier or more conclusive ? 
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II. INTELLEcTUAL.—In other days the mind of the fisherman 
was a blank. He moved in a strictly circumscribed groove ; he 
was intensely conservative, and his conservatism was akin to that of 
the uncultured savage, who knows little and cares to know nothing 
more. Many of the men could not read ; as a body they were 
strangers to nearly all the subjects of vital interest which for long 
have been agitating the minds of the English people. But the 
influence of the mission has been educative in the baldest and 
most literal sense. Schools even have been kept on the mission 
ships ; big men have pored over the alphabet; a vast quantity of 
miscellaneous information has been communicated by the various 
agents who have been engaged in the work; “yarns” have been 
spun on all sorts of subjects; the newspaper has been put into 
circulation ; enormous quantities of books, theological, didactic, 
instructive, and amusing, have been distributed and eagerly read ; so 
that now the North Sea trawler is a vastly different personage from 
what he was in the days when “ Blest if I know! ha’e ye got any 
grog ?” was indicative of his intellectual condition. 

III. Mepicat.—The smacksman is a great physical sufferer. By 
that is meant not merely that he is subject to much discomfort in 
the performance of his ordinary duties, by reason of inclement 
weathers and tempestuous seas, but painful accidents of many sorts 
are of everyday occurrence. He is also greatly troubled with sea- 
boils on the wrists and other parts of the arms, chiefly brought on 
through the continual chafing of the oilskin coat which he is com- 
pelled to wear as a protection from the gale and the storm in the 
North Sea. Poisoned fingers likewise are a source of much discom- 
fort, and these are generally the result of injuries received from fish- 
bones, in cleaning and preparing the fish for transit by steamer to the 
metropolitan markets. In addition to such minor troubles, there is 
a vast amount of really serious suffering and disease amongst the 
deep-sea fishermen. That this must inevitably be the case will 
be readily understood if a moment’s consideration is given to the 
numerous ailments which prevail in a large village ashore, even 
under the most favourable sanitary conditions. Now a country vil- 
lage of any pretensions whatever has its doctor, and it is certain that 
the medical officer would not be there were his services not in con- 
siderable demand. But in the North Sea there are from twelve to 
nineteen of such floating villages, and when it is borne in mind that 
arduous labours, rigorous climatic conditions, manifold dangers, and 
a dietary which is too uniform to be really wholesome, are all against 
the physical health of the trawler, it will without difficulty be realised 
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that the necessity for the skilled assistance of medical men in these 
large seafaring communities is infinitely greater than in similarly 
populous centres in rural England. It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at that the pressing need of such relief was one of the very 
first necessities which presented themselves to the mind of the 
founder of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, when he paid his 
earliest visit to the fleets during the year 1881. In the thrilling, 
picturesque, and comprehensive narrative contained in his book 
“ Nor’ard of the Dogger,” there is abundant evidence that the enter- 
prise which he planned seven years ago was not merely a crusade in 
the interests of religion, but equally and contemporaneously a dis- 
tinctive plan for the physical amelioration and aid of the suffering 
smacksmen. Hence the mission ships which have been sent into 
the North Sea have always carried a large assortment of drugs and 
surgical appliances ; the skippers have been instructed by a skilled 
physician in the elements of medicine and surgery ; and the conse- 
quence has been that hospital and dispensary work on the various 
mission smacks has, so far as circumstances allowed, been efficiently 
discharged from the commencement of the undertaking. It has 
been felt, however, for some time that a considerable development 
of the society’s operations was peremptorily required in the interests 
of the fishermen. The Council of the institution have therefore, as 
already stated, decided to discontinue trawling on all the mission 
vessels, and to convert each of them into a floating hospital ; to 
provide cots for the reception of in-patients ; and to establish quar- 
ters for a properly qualified resident surgeon. The mission ship will 
thus at once be a church, the depdt of a free library, and a floating 
hospital, where the assistance of the best medical skill can be 
obtained “ without money and without price.” 

IV. Sociat.—The changes already depicted may all be suitably 
dovetailed into a general scheme of social reformation; but it must be 
added that the trade of the “coper,” so far as that trade was harm- 
less anda requirement of the smacksman, has been superseded by the 
selling of excellent tobacco free of duty at one shilling per pound. 
The drunken habits of the men and lads have been reduced toa 
minimum, community of feeling has arisen, the influence of the 
kindly social spirit has gone abroad ; the smacksmen are better off 
financially than they were ; families have benefited ; the work of the 
police on shore, which erewhile was so trying, has been immensely 
lightened ; and altogether it may truthfully be said that little short of 
a peaceful social revolution has been wrought in the fleets. 

V. SaniTary.—A score of pages might be written under this 
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head, but perhaps the brief testimony of two competent. and im- 
partial judges may be sufficient for the present purpose. Dr. Bately, 
the port medical officer at Yarmouth, writes :—“I am not aware of 
any port sanitary authority having a vessel at sea on the look-out for 
sea-borne sickness. And to effectually prevent such contaminating 
the shore, it must be met with at sea, and conducted to isolation 
without touch of any one on land. From personal experience I know 
these mission vessels are capable of performing this service, and they 
have done it, and I hope they will do it again whenever occasion 
arises. I look upon this sanitary service these vessels perform as a 
most important supplement to the arrangements our port sanitary 
authority has made, and not the authority at this port merely, but at 
all others sending smacks to the North Sea fleets. I again say these 
vessels are doing a national sanitary service, and I am glad of it.” 

A country vicar who knows the smacksmen well has declared : 
“ On the occasion of my first visit I found many of the smacks very 
dirty, and the men, too, not so clean as was compatible with the 
exigencies of their calling. All this has now become changed ; the 
vessels are clean, and the personal appearance of the men far better 
attended to. On my mentioning this change to one of the fishermen 
he remarked, ‘ You see, sir, we have had the mission smacks. The 
men on board are nearly all total abstainers, and keep themselves 
respectable. They have set a standard of respectability, and we feel 
we must not be behind them.’” 

Such, briefly told, is the result of the efforts of the Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen to elevate morally and socially the floating popu- 
lations of the North Sea. Well might the work be described, as it 
has been, as the most successful philanthropic enterprise of the latter 
half of the present century. This work, which has been performed 
at the instance of the Mission, and through the means which have 
been so readily contributed by the generous British public, has been 
in the truest sense a service to humanity. As it was said of the 
Emperor Augustus, that he found Rome brick and left it marble, so 
may it be said of this Mission, that it found a large and important 
body of Englishmen dead to their highest interests, sunk in deplorable 
ignorance and almost savage barbarity, and in seven brief years so 
succeeded in raising them in the scale of moral and intellectual 
being as to make it possible for the cynical man of the world to forget 
his cynicism and describe the movement as “a very beautiful and 
wonderful social phenomenon.” 


ALEXANDER GORDON, 
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PRISONS AND PRISONERS. : 


ECENTLY, in coming Londonward from the west of England, 
we spent a Sunday at Salisbury, and heard in the grand old 
cathedral a very eloquent sermon from Canon Slater-Brown, on 
behalf of the Free Schools of that city. In the course of his sermon 
the learned Canon connected the endeavours of the Secular party to 
shut out religious education from schools with the great increase of 
crime and of the prison population, and dwelt at some length on that 
point. But here more discrimination was needful than he brought 
to bear. One of the most remarkable of recent social phenomena is 
the extraordinary decrease of the prison population. The numbers 
in the convict prisons here during the past few years dropped from 
something over 10,000 to 7,445. In 1877 the daily average of 
prisoners in the local prisons of England and Wales was 20,200; the 
descent has been steady, till in 1885 it was 16,600 ; the presumption 
is that it is now under 16,000. In some prisons the staff has been 
reduced, and at Portland, where formerly there were two deputy 
governors, Mr. Corbett is now found equal to do the whole work. 

The number of those sentenced yearly to penal servitude shows 
the same tendency. It was about 2,500 in 1865, and it has now 
fallen under 2,000 ; whilst the total number of sentences, which in 
1865 was nearly 15,000, in 1885 had fallen to 11,500, and it is 
probably now much lower. The decrease in the number of women 
sentenced to penal servitude is still more remarkable. In 1883 it 
was 186 ; in 1887 it was only 85. 

Sir Edmund Du Cane dwells on these facts in the report for 
1886-7. Some persons account for them by saying that the judges 
are inclined to shorten sentences ; but certainly the “gaols ” are not 
so increased in numbers as would be the case were this the whole 
explanation of the matter. Recently the newspapers have, on the 
contrary, dealt very severely with Justice Day and other judges for 
the severity and the length of their sentences. 

Our idea of the matter is that crime, under various influences, 
among which education should not be forgotten, is changing its 
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character, undergoing a gradual transformation. The crimes with 
which the police can most directly deal—crimes of violence of a 
certain kind—are less common, or are accompanied by elements that 
render them more difficult of detection. Intelligence and education 
are telling on the criminal population, and on the population 
constantly on the verge of crime; and if we cannot say, as high 
officials are inclined to do, that there are fewer criminals, there is a 
vast deal more undetected crime, particularly of certain classes. 
Were we to say how many known criminals there are at this moment 
at large, it might only make our readers uneasy ; but, according to the 
judgment of an expert, it is ten times larger than the number of troops 
that could be mounted and mobilised by the War Office within a week.! 

This only reveals to us how insistent are certain social problems. 
“ The poor ye have always with you,” and the poor are constantly 
being edged on by their very necessities to the borders of crime. 
When employment is easily obtained and wages are high, it is urged 
by those who have stadied the subject that crime invariably is 
lessened ; and that the wave as certainly rises when things are 
depressed and wages are low. The very noticeable decrease in the 
prison population is all the more remarkable in that it is coincident 
with a period of great depression, when works on every hand have 
been closed, and employment very hard to find. We believe that no 
other sufficient explanation of the matter is to be found than that 
which we have just suggested. 

Many and varied explanations have been given of the increase of 
undetected crime amongst us, and the inability of the police and the 
detective force to cope with the cunning of criminals. A good déal 
must, no doubt, be laid to the peculiar aversion Englishmen have 
always felt to interfere with the freedom of the individual. Here, at 
all events, it is not true that “‘ the individual withers, and the world 
is more and more.” Society perhaps gains something in a certain 
independence and self-reliance, but it as certainly loses in its inability 
to supervise, to register, to exercise such espionage as is found pos- 
sible in some other countries, where individual freedom is less 
esteemed, or, at all events, less insisted on in actual fact. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, in a recent article in the St. James’s Gazette, takes this 
view, and piquantly illustrates it, as we should expect :— 


! We may as well be exact, after all: 35,250 is the number of habitual criminals 
known to the police now at liberty ; and if we add another 20,000 for the young 
and those who are hovering on the brink of crime, or who, having committed 
crime, remain undetected, we shall certainly not much over-estimate.. Such an 
army !—amounting at least to 55,000 on the lowest estimate. 
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We must take the good with the bad of our own arrangements. We will not 
suffer ourselves to be policed. We will not submit to any form of registration, 
save for the purposes of party and the elemental circumstances of birth, death, and 
marriage. Our criminal classes, male and female, are as free as our saints and 
heroes ; and only when they have overtly offended against the law are they brought 
within its jurisdiction. Prevention by any form of legislative repression is against 
the genius of the nation, and if, as lately happened, common sense and the general 
good framed certain enactments, hysteria, sentimentality, and class-partiality tore 
up the paper, and flung the fragments to the winds. For to this hysteria, this 
sentimentality, all coercion is anathema maranatha. . . . How, then, can we have a 
sharp-sighted detective police when we put them into blinkers, and will not let 
them see beyond the straight line of their one beat and the open street? If we 
want them to be more acutely trained, we must give them more facilities for 
learning ; if we want them to catch criminals, we must give them more means of 
detection. As things are, it is too much to expect of them second-sight and the 
clairvoyance of ‘‘sensitives.”” With a floating, unregistered, and absolutely free 
population, ebbing and flowing like the tides, coming no one knows whence, no 
one knows how, going no one knows where nor when—how can an astute 
murderer be discovered, one who has evidently thought out the whole subject and 
calculated the chances of fortuitous detection against the long odds of systematic 
laissez-faire? If he is a foreigner, he has an absolutely free hand ; if he is a native, 
whatever his past may have been, failing a ticket-of-leave, the police have no 
business with him. 


Here Mrs. Lynn Linton is, of course, not acquainted with the 
conditions of the Habitual Criminals Act, or chooses to ignore them ; 
but, notwithstanding its good intentions, and the efforts of Sir 
Edmund Du Cane and others to keep more perfectly in view those 
who are known to the police and suspect, still, in practice, things 
stand pretty much as Mrs. Lynn Linton puts them. We must 
indeed pay for our deep aversion to coercion and centralisation ; and 
one item of the long bill is the existence of such a large number of 
criminals or suspects at large, in one shape or another, without super- 
vision, to prey upon:the community. 

The social problem, therefore, becomes only more complicated, 
and is by no means rendered clearer. The public should be more 
than ever interested in the matter, and if possible enlightened ; so 
that the men who are dealing at close quarters with our lapsed 
population should have behind them the uplifting force of a strong 
and well-formed public opinion. Doctrinaires and theorists are by 
no means wanting in this as in other fields: but it is only prudent 
common sense and good judgment, enlightened by acquaintance 
with the facts, that ‘can really be helpful and influential in the 
direction that we mean. To aid in this result, though even in a 
very slight measure, we purpose, with some recent prison reports 
and Mr. Tallack’s well-meant, if somewhat discursive volume— 
* Penological and Preventive Principles”—in our hand, to discuss 
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some leading questions connected with the subject, and also to indi- 
cate by the way some results of a series of visits recently paid to all 
the most important prisons in the kingdom. We shall take as our 
starting-point the long-vexed question between the Howard Associa- 
tion and the Prisons Board as to cellular and solitary confinement 
versus associated prison labour in its many forms. 

Mr. Tallack, as the mouthpiece of the Howard Association, con- 
tends for a system of absolutely solitary confinement—in the case 
even of “convicts” extending throughout the whole term of their 
sentence. The argument used in favour of this style is that, under 
associated labour in any form whatever, corruption of the men by 
each other is inevitable. From a theoretical point of view doubtless 
this is a good plan, but from the practical side, we fear, it is simply 
impossible. First of all, unless all the work of kitchen, bakery, wash- 
house, &c., is to be done by hired servants, you must associate a 
certain number of convicts to do these essential services for the 
prisons, and certainly these cannot be done in the cells. Secondly, 
such labour as can be accomplished in cells is at once the least remu- 
nerative, and that which must interfere most directly with industries 
outside—weaving, mat-making, shoemaking, tailoring, and a host of 
other handicrafts, in which machinery and .the division of labour 
have done most to reduce the margin of profits. Thirdly, it has 
been found that the human constitution will not stand the strain 
made upon it by any such system of isolation as can be really effec- 
tive in preventing chances of corruption as alleged, especially in long 
sentences of penal servitude. Fourthly, the practical result is that, 
on discharge, the man who has been kept for years in a cell, seeing 
no one but warder, chaplain, and doctor, is less able to fight his way 
amongst others, and to take his part in associated work, than the man 
who has worked alongside of others during, at all events, the later 
stages of his imprisonment. 

To show how utterly impossible it is to carry out the solitary con- 
finement principle in its integrity, the writer of this article in 1875, in 
a tour of visits to prisons, turned into Devonport and spent some 
time there in the gaol. This gaol was one of the most praised by Mr. 
Tallack, constantly referred to and cited by him as a model prison, 
where the best method was practised, and the best results obtained 
from the cellular system. And what did the writer find there? Men 
in bands or gangs working in association in kitchen, in bakery, and 
wash-house, and in the execution of repairs about the building. As 
to the wash-house, not only were the prison clothes washed there, 
but washing was taken in from other institutions, and for ships in 
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port. On asking for an explanation of this in the light of Mr. 
Tallack’s remarks oft repeated, the answer was simply such as was 
expected. The worthy governor of Devonport gaol, Mr. Edwards, 
could not afford to neglect all chances of making his prisoners as 
nearly as he could self-supporting. That was made more and more 
impossible the more strictly the cellular system was adhered to. The 
expenses of wardership must be increased in the constant convey- 
ance of tools, materials, &c., to and from the cells, with the addi- 
tional disadvantage that health can hardly be so well maintained in 
the case of men who sleep in a contracted area where they also 
work, and work too at crafts which are especially dust and dirt 
creating. Again, exercise is a most important matter ; and as the 
eye has a language, and signs are very efficient between the members 
of the class from which the prison population are drawn, on the strict 
cellular system each man should be separately exercised, with a 
warder to watch him. It will thus be seen at once that you would 
need almost as many warders as prisoners, as well as an almost 
boundless area of separate exercising grounds ; and that the disci- 
pline of that moral influence, the exhibition of which is as remarkable 
as anything connected with the prison system, namely, the govern- 
ment and direction of one hundred men, many of them of the worst 
types of humanity, say by nine or ten men, would be lost in its salu- 
tary effects in many directions, as to infusing discipline, sense of 
order, moral and physical superiority, &c. 

To show how far a writer may allow himself to be partial, we 
find Mr. Tallack giving a prisoner’s testimony to this effect: “My 
convict life was a hell upon earth, through vile prisoners and_ spiteful 
warders. I complained of my associates, and begged repeatedly for a 
cell apart from them. This was refused, and I was told association 
was a part of my punishment.” Now, this must refer either to a very 
remote period or to some special and exceptional position. Every 
convict enjoys the luxury of a cell of his own, in which he rests and 
sleeps and eats ; and it is well known that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties is to prevent them from communicating by signs from cell to 
cell. The ingenuity used to defeat all the watchfulness of governors 
and warders in this way is astonishing. But a convict at any of the 
prisons enjoys absolute seclusion from seven at night till six in the 
morning, with intervals amounting to an hour and a half through’the 
day. Within certain limits, he can have what books he pleases to 
ask for from the library ; and, though no pens or paper are allowed 
save when he has earned his right to correspond with his friends, he 
has a slate on which, if so inclined, he could exercise in some 
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measure any literary faculty he has. Many prison rhymes—some of 
them marked by unexpected force and tenderness—we have copies 
of, which in this way first found their record: memory did the rest. 

The only exception’to this is in the infirmaries, where convicts 
suffering from certain serious diseases are put in wards in association, 
because it was found that in such cases separation was an intensifier 
of the disease, and association in some cases nothing short of a 
medicine. 

Much more true to the facts is the confession of a prisoner who 
was next day to go out on his ticket-of-leave from Dartmoor prison, 
whom we saw only the other week, and with whom the governor 
allowed us to converse, a kind of privilege accorded only in such 
circumstances, and to a well-behaved prisoner. He was a young 
man, arrayed in blue serge, of the special class, his beardand whiskers 
grown, and with little of the look of a convict—well-featured, intelli- 
gent, and fairly well-educated. On being asked if he had any com- 
plaints to make he said that he had none—only some difficulty about 
some special light-labour allowance which, on some exteptional and 
technical ground, he had not yet learned that he’was to receive, 
though he thought himself entitled to it ; but he had been well-fed, 
well-clad, and had enjoyed good health, and had not failed to benefit 
by the schoolmaster and the library. “I believe,” he said, in answer 
to another question, “ that a man, if he is careful and behaves him- 
self, and does his best, can get on in prison just as he can in the 
world outside.” He added, with none of the pretended innocence 
of the old hand, that his one desire on reaching home was to work 
hard if he could but get work, and to do all that in him lay to retrieve 
the past ;” and the little that we could do was willingly done to aid 
him in this. 

This man’s remark, about it being possible to get on in prison 
just as in the world outside, is the true version of the facts. The 
whole system, as it has been improved and developed under the 
direction of Sir Edmund Du Cane, has had in view to reduce the 
purely penal element, to educate the men to self-reliance, self-respect, 
and, as far as it could be done consistently, to make the men, as it 
were, the architects of their own fortunes here as elsewhere, as indeed 
there could be no chance of comparison or emulation in the same 
sense. This result could not be reached under any form of cellular 
imprisonment. Convict prison life, in this respect, is an image of 
the mighty world, and the qualities that tell in ordinary life finally 
tell here too. Good temper, self-control, the habit of obedience, 
and the power of looking to ulterior and deferred benefits, are the 
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secrets of success, and pretty well all that the heads of the prisons 
have been able to do has been done in this direction. 

The pressure of the problem lies exactly here. Solitary or 
cellular imprisonment has no sort of likeness to any kind of life 
outside. In removing a man so entirely from communication with 
his kind, you necessarily stunt certain elements in his nature. Even 
if on the moral side you reform him, you weaken his adaptability, his 
powers of meeting and mixing with others. Goethe said that those 
who kept apart from the world were sure to misjudge it, and become 
unfit to act in it, and to exercise their talents to any advantage ; and 
this would apply with the fullest force to the better and most deserving 
of the poor men who find themselves in a convict prison. 

The broad results of our convict prison system are that, in the 
various stages, the well-conducted mien gain for themselves all the 
privileges they enjoy over their more depraved, unmanageable, or less 
fortunate fellows. How this has been attained will perhaps be best 
seen by a hurried glance at the system from first to last. 

Every convict, on being taken from court, is conveyed to one or 
other of what are called solitary prisons, of which Wormwood 
Scrubs is at present the typical pattern. Here, for the first nine 
months, the prisoner works alone in his cell at such industry as he is 
capable of and can be so pursued. At first the most uninteresting 
form of the work is given to him; but if he is industrious he may 
soon improve his circumstances. His nine months completed, he 
proceeds to an associated labour prison ; to heavy labour or to light 
labour, according to the doctor’s report on his physical condition, 
which also, within certain limits, determines his dietary. Heavy 
labour, as pursued at Chatham, Portland, or Dartmoor, iri its first 
stage consists in excavating earth for the basins of docks or for the 
foundations of buildings or piers, in quarrying, or in the more trying 
manual departments of agriculture, with the spade or the pick— 
several thousands of acres of worthless moorland having been thus 
reclaimed on Dartmoor. If well-behaved, after a certain period he 
is at liberty to petition to be engaged in more interesting skilled 
labour, or to take up his original trade, if a blacksmith, or a 
carpenter, or tinsmith (for prison vessels are constantly wanted or need 
repairing), or if without a trade he may choose the trade which he 
would prefer to learn.! If his record is good his name is put down 
for the opening in succession. Once started in this, all that he 


* Light labour consists of tailoring, shoemaking, sewing hammocks for the 
navy, or making bags for the Post Office and such work, and the same principle 
of marks &c, applies to it. 
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makes in excess of a certain number of marks, which are reckoned 
up and accredited to him each day, carry with them a fixed money- 
value ; and if he keeps clear of such offences as imply a sacrifice of 
these (the most common of which are talking to fellow-convicts, 
insolence to officers, insubordination or disobedience to orders), he 
is really laying by a small amount week by week to stand him in good 
stead, and start him in life when he is a free man again. His marks 
as they gather advance him from class to class, each of which 
carries some additional privileges, as in extended choice as to food, 
more frequent writing of letters and receipt of letters, and the 
receiving of more visits of friends ; and each class carries its own 
badge, till finally the man is advanced to what is called the special 
class (clad in blue serge), when the period of imprisonment is within 
a few months of termination, and when the date of discharge under 
ticket-of-leave is fixed. 

These special-class men are, in many instances, allowed com- 
parative freedom, working alone often in remote parts of the 
grounds, their temptation to ill-behaviour or to escape being 
reduced to a minimum, as they would sacrifice all the benefits they 
had won, as well as the money earned, would lose their class and 
their marks, and be compelled, on being captured, to work out the 
original term of sentence. ‘The fact is, they seldom or never try to 
run away. When Major Arthur Griffiths began to build Wormwood 
Scrubs prison, all that had been already done by outside labour 
was merely the erection of a wooden fence by no means high round 
the site, and the setting up of some corrugated iron huts for the men 
to sleep in. The first labourers consisted of these special-class 
men, and of selected men of the first class, who did all the initial 
work on that beautiful piece of prison architecture, in which the 
chapel is really a finished specimen of the builder’s art, and entirely 
the work of convicts. 

The ticket-of-leave is the final development of this principle in 
our system. The man then becomes a prisoner at large—on his parole, 
so to say—he must report himself regularly either to the police or 
to the Discharged Prisoners Aid Society, under whose charge and 
surveillance he has elected to be placed. Whatever may be urged 
in detail against the ticket-of-leave system, it is the consistent 
development of the principle which, as we hold, lies at the basis of 
the whole scheme—which is, as far as may be, to make punishment 
reformatory, and to re-establish men in habit and character by making 
them feel that to a great extent their fate is in their own hands. 

Only one exception has to be noted ; the “lifers,” as they are 
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called, that is, men who have received a sentence of penal servitude 
for life, cannot rise into the special class, because the period they 
have still to serve can never be determined ; a special warrant of 
the Home Secretary, which is most often acted on at once, being 
necessary to their discharge. But, except in this particular, the 
*‘ lifers ” have the same inducements to good conduct : lighter work, 
better rations, and the gradual accumulation of good reports, which 
alone would give force to any petition for discharge to the Home 
Secretary, after twenty years of imprisonment. 

Every benefit, every advance made by a convict, is thus won by 
his own industry, steadiness, and good conduct generally. In the 
language of Scripture, “To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken even that which he hath.” This is 
most literally true, and especially of the recalcitrant convicts. They 
never earn their right to advances, and are kept on the hardest 
labour, have no choice in the matter of diet. The lightest form of 
punishment is to have a certain number of marks taken away ; the 
next to be put on bread and water for twenty-four hours or forty- 
eight, or even for three days in a penal cell—less attractive than the 
ordinary cells, but now seldom: totally or nearly dark as in days not 
long gone by. These punishments are in the power of the governor ; 
anything beyond that—birching, flogging, &c.—must only be awarded 
by the directors, and this must wait till their next visit. In looking 
on a gang of convict labourers at the heaviest work—excavating 
clay or quarrying—you are sure to see here and there a man with 
one side of his clothes black or yellow. The black-leg is the man 
who has assaulted a warder or made a murderous attack on some 
fellow-convict ; the yellow-legged man is one who has attempted to 
escape. Sometimes they are seen labouring in irons. These are the 
men that exercise all the concern of the officers. They are desperate 
men in most cases ; having lost. hope, they are defiant and reckless, 
and cannot be trusted ; and as they cannot be trusted, doubtless 
sometimes they do suffer what really appears to them injustice. In 
listening to the stories of discharged prisoners it would indeed be 
necessary to have their prison records before one in order to weigh 
and judge their statements faithfully ; and these records are some- 
times very ponderous affairs—one in especial we remember to have 
seen, that of a certain C—— J who had begun a career of 
crime at the age of nine years ; and who had been, with only short 
intervals, in prison ever since. He had been flogged times without 
number, and punished in all ways, yet nothing seemed to have the 
least effect upon him. 
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It thus comes about, and it is a necessity of the case, that while 
towards the end of the time all is done that can be done to efface the 
prison mark from the well-behaved, all is done that can be done to 
maintain it on those who have been found incorrigible in prison. 
And rightly so, because the presumption is that they will again and 
speedily lapse into crime ; therefore, for the sake of society, every- 
thing is done to mark them out to the police and to render identifi- 
cation easy. To restore as great a proportion of prisoners as possible 
to ordinary life, fitted to act as better men than they were before, is 
the great aim of the prison authorities ; they are schooled, taught 
trades, receive bounties on work and on good behaviour. On one 
side the system is reformatory and deterrent, not penal or revengeful ; 
and that it becomes, or seems to become so on another side, is due to 
a certain proportion of the material dealt with being simply corrupt 
and utterly unreformable. In some details, no doubt, the treatment 
of convicts might still be improved ; but it is only justice to recognise 
what are clearly the aims of the men who constitute the Prisons 
Board, and these are distinctly philanthropic, though their philan- 
thropy is and must be qualified by much stern practical expe- 
rience. 

The existence of Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies in all the 
leading centres, and the complete sympathy felt towards them by the 
Prisons Board, is in itself the best proof of what we have said. The 
prisoners are encouraged to put themselves under these societies, and 
so avoid the disadvantages that accrue to a man seeking employment 
with the police, so to say, at his heels ; and so long as a discharged 
convict behaves himself and keeps ex rapport with the society, he 
remains practically untroubled by the police. And surely that is a 
great gain, giving the man who means to work his way back to an 
honest and respectable life something like a chance amid the fright- 
ful competition that marks the labour market in almost every de- 
partment in our day. 

In the Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons just issued— 
in fact, since the bulk of this article was written—Dr. Gover, the 
Medical Inspector of Convict Prisons, has published a very remark- 
able memorandum on separate confinement. He presents in lucid 
style arguments in favour of a reconsideration of this matter, and 
advances many facts and figures in favour of separate confinement 
for long periods. He essays to prove that the allegations of ill-health 
and insanity accruing from the system hardly have the basis sup- 
posed ; and he is inclined to advocate seriously a return to this plan, 
It is difficult to resist the arguments of such an able and experienced 
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authority, with grasp of all the facts ; but, at all events, some of the 
difficulties in practical detail, which we have urged, remain in effect 
the same. (1) Separate confinement is a less natural condition of 
life than associated labour ; (2) it is impossible to carry it out in its 
integrity ; (3) it is hardly possible that it could be re-introduced without 
great cost at the outset ; and (4) a probability that, under it, the prisons 
would be much further from being self-supporting permanently. 

Mr. Tallack’s demand for a more exhaustive and careful classifi- 
cation of prisoners is one which seems to us to have much more of 
practical reason in it than some of his other positions. And yet he 
hardly does justice to what has been already achieved in this respect 
in our prisons, especially convict prisons. So utterly without truth 
are the bulk of the class who constitute our prison population, that 
no reliance can be placed on any statement they may make concern- 
ing themselves; and any attempt at a very hard-and-fast system 
would soon suffer defeat at more than one point from this source if 
not from others. Here is one proof and illustration of it, perhaps 
from an unexpected point. Portsmouth is the only convict prison 
where there is a Jewish synagogue and a Jewish rabbi, with regular 
ministration and proper observance of all the feasts and fasts, &c. 
There are a good many feasts and fasts which entitle the offending 
true son of Israel to"exemption from labour, besides the enjoyment 
of two Sundays in every week ; and it is not wonderful that sometimes 
astute criminals of a certain type should wish to be ranked as Jews. 
There is a very fine service, with very good singing at Portsmouth, as 
our ears have borne witness, and really the Jews’ confinement there, 
with so many favourable exemptions from the hard lot of Christians, 
can scarcely be so unpleasant as to render it really penal. The 
cookery, too, is specially done, and well attended to, and if there are 
fasts the food accumulates ! Among the claimants to the rights of 
Jewry some years ago was one who occasioned a great deal of trouble. 
The Rabbi-examined him and rejected him, but the man appealed. 
The Rabbi was firm, however ; he had not been circumcised. His 
term was short, and he was by-and-by discharged. Before long he 
was in gaol again, at Lewes, if we mistake not, and there he was 
accepted as a Jew and enjoyed all the customary immunities. Once 
more he returned to Portsmouth, under another name, and insisted 
on his rights as a Jew, urging that he had been so accepted in Lewes 
gaol ; but although the Rabbi had meanwhile been changed, he was 
identified, and, in spite of very clever answers and devices, he was 
here thrust out of the synagogue. This little incident suffices to 
illustrate the difficulties of classifying prisoners. 
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Here is another instance, perhaps from a point not so unexpected. 
We were recently privileged to sit beside the governor of a convict 
prison while he was hearing the daily “reports.” These mainly con- 
sist of charges from warders of insolence, insubordination, refusals to 
labour, or disobedience, on the part of convicts. The penal record 
of each prisoner is put before the governor as his case comes up. It 
is scarcely credible, but it is a fact, that about one half of the men on 
that day told bare-faced lies, and sometimes stuck to them, with the 
contrary evidence as to the fact in the clearest writing before the 
governor’s eyes. You cannot believe one word the bulk of them say. 
The only exceptions are the cases of the well-reared unfortunates, 
who have made a step in thoughtlessness or passion, and these are 
but a handful of the whole. 

The only principles of hard-and-fast classification available would 
depend too much on the prisoner’s own statements at the outset. 
Instead of this, the principle of Sir Edmund Du Cane is gradually 
to make the prisoners classify themselves. This, in nearly all respects 
save one; and in it we gladly perceive a great advance. This is the 
formation of what is called a ‘‘ star” class—that is, men who, according 
to the best evidence available, have never before been convicted of 
any serious offence. ‘These are, from the first, kept by themselves; 
are, in fact, mostly in one prison at Dover, and are thus removed 
from contact with the old gaol-birds and their bad influence. One 
other line there is, which is rigidly observed—men who have been 
guilty of rape and similar offences are as much as possible kept apart 
from men whose offences have only been theft, or embezzlement, or 
breach of trust. All this is in the right direction ; and, after some 
consideration of the subject, and some study of criminals and prisons, 
our opinion is that it would be very easy to carry a ready-made 
classification too far. As it is, black sheep, as we understand, 
have sometimes stolen into the “star” class, for it is a peculiarity 
of the criminal that he can convince himself that he is an inno- 
cent man, and can easily disown all former offences, if not even 
the offence which he is practically compelled to admit—the latest 
one 


One most peculiar thing in Mr. Tallack’s scheme 1s that, while he 
is a thorough-going humanitarian, he would shorten sentences and 
make them more sharp and severe. He would, in many cases, give 
a man two years instead of five (and by the oddest method of pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds, there is no sentence between the two), 
but he would give him a plank-bed, and would birch or flog him now 
and then. Speaking of certain crimes of violence, for which a sen- 
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tence of five and ten years’ penal servitude is now given, he says : 
“‘ By the infliction of from six months to two years of cellular 
separation, combined, in certain cases, with a series of whippings, not 
brutal flesh-mangling floggings, but sharp skin-stinging whippings, 
these criminals would be made to suffer a punishment which would 
far exceed, in intensity and disagreeableness to themselves, the five, 
seven, ten, or more years of comparatively lax and social penal ser- 
vitude now awarded to some of them.” 

Penal servitude is severe and unjust when it suits Mr. Tallack’s 
argument, “lax and social” also when it suits him. But men of the 
type of C J—— do not seem to be reformed by many and 
repeated birchings and floggings, and the presumption is that they 
would only spend a few more intervals of licence and crime abroad 
were Mr. Tallack’s principle accepted. And we do fear that if Mr. 
Tallack were in every case to see and to study the prison records of 
the men to whose complaints he listens, he would very often be 
compelled to lessen his sympathy, his assurance of reform, even by 
short, sharp imprisonments, with birchings and floggings, and to 
doubt of the wisdom of his own proposal. . 

But here once more extremes meet. The very men with whom 
Mr. Tallack would be most at war—the military disciplinarian prison 
governors, who regret that the triangle and the lash cannot be 
brought out at their own sweet will—are here on his side, and not a 
few sighs we have heard at the loss of good influence through the 
time which, under the present system, is given to the criminal ruffian 
to wait and prepare for his punishment. 

The associated principle, whatever may be its drawbacks, has the 
decided advantage of proving, in a definite and impressive way, what 
a little drill and a little industry can do to lick the riffraff of humanity 
into shape. Let any one curious on this matter, or doubtful, procure 
from the Prisons Board a pass to see Chatham or Portsmouth, and 
stand in the main yard asthe gangs come marching in at mid-day 
from their labour. Close, compact, and steady they come, their 
tramp that of a regiment; the warders issuing their calls, as, with 
their party, they near the governor or his deputy who accompanies us, 
and only when the men open out that they may be the more easily 
seafched (lest any stray utensil might be secreted about them) do we 
fully recognise that many of these are criminals of the deepest dye we 
are looking on. And then, when the civil guard—-the men who with 
rifles walk as sentries on the outside of the spaces where the men 
are at work—gather at the distance from point to point to form a 
respectable little detachment, do we understand how it is possible 
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to employ such men in such labour—labour that does yield some 
result, and can be reckoned up and set against the cost of mainte- 
nance. 

Such a sight as is to be witnessed in the great quarry at Portland, 
where nearly 300 convicts are engaged in the various processes con- 
nected with blasting, hewing, and polishing stone, once seen is not 
likely to be forgotten. It is not to be wondered at that the late 
governor, Mr. Clifton, found it needful to erect at the side furthest 
from the building a high wall to shut out the spectacle from the gaze 
of sightseers, who on holidays flocked out from Weymouth to gaze 
down on the prisoners in the quarry as at some raree-show. Even 
now they may be seen struggling to mount to the highest point of 
some vantage-ground to gain a stolen peep over the wall. Lines of 
rails run from point to point, crossing and re-crossing each other, to 
make easy the conveyance of the immense blocks as required. 
The ring of picks and chisels is incessant—the rattle of waggon 
wheels scarcely less so. The music of the industrial march is heard 
here unceasing, insistent, clamorous, yet with a kind of rhythm in it 
softened by distance. One of the chief warders, when we were there 
recently, told us that the line of the quarry had only in twenty years 
been run back some four yards, though tens of thousands of tons of 
stone had been procured. Much of it has been used in the erection 
of public buildings in London and elsewhere. Under the genial 
conduct of so able, experienced, and intelligent an officer as Mr. 
Corbett, the present deputy-governor, the sight is deeply instructive 
and suggestive as well as startling. As you stand there, you are 
moved as no result of free labour could possibly move you—the mind 
reverts to the grim social problems that lie behind all ; and, as you 
look, admiration of method and order is suffused with an indefinable 
sense of regret and pity. 

Much the same has to be said of the quarrying and stone-work- 
ing of Dartmoor, where the grim granite is made to take on something 
of the soft touch of art. There we saw on our last visit a beautiful 
Jubilee monument, which the more skilled convicts had recently 
finished, to be set up in front of the Duchy Hotel at Princetown—a 
support for a lamp—the four faces beautifully worked in tasteful 
design, and with the name “Victoria” and some other words 
admirably cut on the front face of it. Loyalty doesnot seem to perish 
altogether under the smart of satisfying justice, for there were taste 
and skill, and some degree of artistic feeling. And peculiar in some 
respects were the feelings stirred by turning away, and, in a few 
minutes’ time, finding ourselves among convicts busy in the most 
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pastoral of all employments—some tending herds of kine and milking 
them, others busy in harvesting grass and corn ; while, on lifting 
the eye and looking out to the dim distance, groups were seen in the 
remote fields busily employing the hoe or the rake. 

But in those departments of convict labour which are most con- 
ducive to health and most apt to suggest pleasant associations, there 
is, perhaps, the slightest prospect of profit. Such land as is open to 
experiments like this, and suited for it, is not of the kind that can 
speedily be bounteous in yield. If convicts are to work incessantly 
in the open, in spite of warder and civil guard, practically like free 
labourers, you must transport them to barren wilds and remote wil- 
dernesses. Society demands as much in its own interest. The land 
at Dartmoor, of which over three thousand acres has been reclaimed, 
is so peaty, boggy, and poor, that it demands as it were continuous 
reclamation, always threatening to go back to its old condition, illus- 
trating well Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of reversion and degeneration, 
But in such a fight with the elements you have the chance of de- 
veloping, at least in the better class of convicts, such rude health, 
and such quality of endurance, as could hardly be expected under a 
long-continued cellular confinement. 

The problem, indeed, is not easy. There are many elements in 
it. Confine too much, and you cannot but weaken and dispirit men. 
Cellular confinement for over two years—imagine what it must be, 
what it must imply! It might be a sharp and stern punishment 
enough, even without the sharp, skin-stinging whippings of Mr. 
Tallack, but some proportion of your prisoners would infallibly 
sicken and die, and you would have full infirmaries, which would be 
all expense and no return in labour or otherwise. And what applies 
here to men, applies with still greater force to women, for reasons 
which any reflective person can understand. If not, a visit to Woking 
will, we think, be convincing. Prisons can never, indeed, be made 
completely self-supporting, and this because of one reason : you must 
either limit the work-hours well within that of free labourers’ work, 
or you must have reliefs of warders. Drive your convicts too hard, 
and you must drive your warders too hard also, and exhaust and 
prematurely age them. The security for the convicts not being 
overworked lies in the very necessity of maintaining your staff of 
warders in fairly good condition and efficiency. Prisons, for these 
and various other reasons, we can hardly ever hope to see made fully 
self-supporting ; but the fair way to view that side of the subject 
was well put to us recently by an officer in responsible position. 
‘You must keep your prisoners anyhow ; and whatever they may be 
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made to earn is pure gain, and ought to be viewed in this light in 
justice to Prisons Board and executive. It is clearly the interest 
of all concerned that they should be made to earn as much as pos- 
sible.” ‘“ Money answereth all things,” says the good old Book ; and 
even on this score, we fear that the argument of fact is on the side 
of associated as against solitary labour. 

With regard to gaols or local prisons, in which men and women 
are confined for periods ranging from a few days to two years, a 
strict cJassification is impossible under any principle other than 
mere length of sentence. The majority sent there are for short 
periods ; the community is thus constantly changing. Very slight must 
be the intercourse that can take place; the formation of acquaint- 
anceship is almost out of the question. The officials of the prisons 
are alive to the necessity of speedily separating those who may before 
have known each other or give signs of becoming familiar with each 
other, and beyond this—a subject which must be left to the discre- 
tion of individual officers—you can hardly go with safety or with the 
likelihood of beneficial results. 

For much the same reasons it is here, in most cases, impossible 
to do much in instructing the prisoners in industrial pursuits as in 
the convict prisons. The period is, in the bulk of cases, too short. 
Hence the necessity for maintaining some of the old forms of 
labour—oakum-picking and the treadmill. The crank—that cruellest, 
because utterly unproductive form of punishment—has now almost 
vanished from all our prisons, save military prisons. The treadmill 
is not much favoured by the most intelligent prison governors : (1) 
because it is a most inequitable form of punishment ; (2) because it 
is inevitably a source of acquaintanceship. The men are a quarter 
of an hour on the wheel, and five minutes off for rest, and that five 
minutes is, in some respects, a “dreadful five minutes” in the way 
of harm done. And though it may not be generally known that this 
odd form of associated labour is utilised for the pumping up of water 
or the grinding of wheat (as at Pentonville), the general opinion is 
that this could be better done otherwise. As to the inequality, it is 
no punishment to the old gaol-birds, who are up to the exact kind of 
step needed, and can take it very easy—the very class that most 
demand punishment ; whereas it does come very hard on all first 
offenders, who strain and struggle, and often permanently hurt them- 
selves in the first week or two. 

The grand line of distinction is between boys and men ; all under 
sixteen years of age are boys, and rigidly kept by themselves ; all 
over sixteen are counted as men, and must be together in certain 
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kinds of work and at exercise. But the discretion and the judgment 
of governor and warders, so far as we could see, was well exercised 
in dealing with exceptional cases, and no little care and attention 
given to making inquiries about wives and relations. 

A thoughtful book has recently been issued on crime and prisons 
from the press of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, in which many valuable 
statistics are given.' The author, W. L. Gordon Rylands, B.A., is 
independent enough to formulate some plans of his own, and he 
deals somewhat severely with the present system as equally failing on 
its deterrent and its reformatory side. He would fain adopt a system 
of marks, and would, in fact, do away with definite sentences as to 
length of imprisonment altogether, making that to depend absolutely 
on the earning of so many marks. He is even in favour of a system 
under which the convict would earn by marks, as representing a 
certain amount of work, all his food beyond what is necessary to keep 
him from sheer starvation. No doubt, as a matter of theory, this is 
all very well; but while Mr. Rylands is very severe on the present 
staff of our prisons—more especially the under-warders—as being 
inefficient, and in too many cases unworthy, he seeks to institute a 
system under which this very staff would have new and most 
responsible duties put upon it. The assessment in marks of the 
value of a man’s daily work is one of the most difficult matters 
which the warders in public-works prisons, at all events, have to do 
at the present moment, and it would be a hundredfold heavier were 
the character of each man’s diet to depend upon the daily register. 
Were any such scheme as Mr. Rylands argues carried into effect, we 
venture to say that it would simply be fonnd unworkable in practice. 
Has Mr. Rylands considered why it is that a better class of men are 
not found for warders? It is simply because the duties are so 
onerous, so responsible, so full of risk, and because they are, on the 
whole, so poorly paid. He seeks to introduce a system which would 
either add at least fifty per cent. on the warder’s work—not to speak 
of the addition to that of the higher officials—or_ necessitate the 
employment of reliefs: either way you would have new difficulties 
to face. In the preliminary stages of penal servitude, at all events, 
you would find that you could not escape injustice in whatever way 
you turned yourself. The poor clerk with muscles undeveloped 
would fare worse at any form of manual labour whatever than the 
field labourer; and unless you could find law-copying or such for 
your clerk to do in prison, he would not stand quite on an equality 

1 Crime: its Causes and Remedy. By L. Gordon Rylands, B.A. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

VOL, CCLXVI, NO, 1897. H 
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with others who have done day-labour however much he tried or 
deserved to do so. At present this inevitable inequality in the work, 
viewed as punishment, distresses the more thoughtful and sympathetic 
governor ; he sees it every day, but he is helpless to remedy it ; and 
it is very, very doubtful if it could be really remedied under any such 
system as Mr. Rylands proposes. But it is clear that, under any 
effort to improve prison discipline in this direction, you would 
inevitably, in the first periods at all events, add greatly to the expense 
of prisons ; because, under a system by which men could not 
be classified as to diet otherwise than by the number of marks 
earned each day, you would need at least one-half more strength in 
serving the meals. Or would Mr. Rylands go by the week or the 
month on an elastic system of credit in marks and meals, or stick to 
the ready-money principle out and out? Ifa man will not produce, 
neither should he eat, is, verily, a good maxim in free life, but hard to 
carry out in a prison. Even as regards bread-and-water punishment, 
some practical men have come to doubt its policy as regards convicts 
in public-works prisons at any rate. The men return to labour so 
exhausted and weak that not unfrequently it is days and weeks before 
they again get up their working strength. One governor of a large 
prison we have in our eye, who, after much reflection on the matter, 
has thus solved the problem in a manner, as he holds, so far satis- 
factory. His men in the punishment cells get a kind of oatmeal 
porridge, which is sufficiently nutritious that strength is maintained, 
but is distasteful to them, and doubly distasteful through its 
monotony. ‘They like it the less the more frequently they have it, 
but if taste is not satisfied, the cravings of hunger are or may be, and 
the man’s system is not run down. 

But as regards Mr. Rylands’s elaborate scheme, we, at all events, 
do not see how the thing could be done without adding materially to 
the work of the prison officials and to the cost, and that is not 
exactly the first step to take to make prisons self-supporting, as Mr. 
Rylands holds that they should be made. Were it possible so to 
appeal to the self-interest and sense of future benefit in the prisoners 
as to secure their complete approval of such a system, that might be 
a point in your favour ; but you are weighted with a large class who 
will never be so appealed to ; who lack self-restraint as well as clear 
views of their own advantages ; and rules in prison, as laws outside, 
are and must be made in view of the reckless and offending rather 
than in view of the honest and well-behaved. 

And then in widening the area of choice of food, &c., you widen 


.the area of risks. If you permit any latitude of choice in food, &c, 
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at all, it is most likely that the men will choose, in the bulk of cases, 
what is in their condition unadvisable, and exciting to desires which 
it is impossible in any form to gratify, and which, on physiological 
grounds alone, it is the aim of prison directors and prison governors 
to subdue. It is all very easy to formulate theories ; and the only 
way to check the well-meant tendency to this is to take, in some 
measure, the point of view of the man who has day by day to grapple 
with the simple facts of life and human nature as he findsthem. For 
if it ig in general true, it is specially true of men in prison, “if you 
drive out Nature with a fork, she is sure to return with a knife.” 

Anything can be made out of opinions and statements of ex-con- 
victs or ex-prisoners. One man says that he and his companions 
never slept in such good beds, or enjoyed such good fare, or were so 
cleanly and comfortable, as in prison.' Another, such as Wright, the 
Hoxton burglar, will tell a very different tale. He said to the judge 
when he last received sentence, “A sentence of penal servitude 
sends a man to worse than the life of a dog. He would not again 
endure the horrors he had suffered ; and would take the first oppor- 
tunity to regain his liberty ; and if he did not succeed, would go 
down to his grave like a dog.” 

The contrasted statements of these classes simply mean, and are 
the best attestation of the fact, that our prisons are still places of 
probation ; and that, as our convict-friend at Dartmoor said, it was 
just as possible to do well and to get on in prison as it was outside. 
In these facts, when properly viewed, are found some things in 
favour of the present system, alike as regards its reformatory, its 
humanitarian, and its repressive and deterrent character. _ 

On one other point Mr. Rylands is very decided, though he does 
not favour us with any very practical suggestions as to the best means 
of attaining what is desired. He regards all the main results as 
directing us more and more to the necessity of dealing with the 
young. That point has exercised many minds in the prison service, 
as well as out of it. Inheritance of traits and habits accounts for a 
good deal, as well as influence and personal example, and Mr. 
Rylands gives many instances in illustration of crime and certain 
forms of crime running in families, as if the practice of it were a kind 
of birthright. Sir Edmund Du Cane, in one of his writings, somewhat 
horrified a certain class of humanitarians by saying, that if all known 


' «* A great many of the prisoners had never slept in such good beds when free 
men. Men here toid me repeatedly—especially men from the agricultural 
districts—that they were better fed and had better beds in prison than they ever 
had in their lives before,” —Five Years of Penal Servitude, p. 169. 
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criminal women could only be taken and kept in durance vile during 
a certain portion of their lives, and the children they already had 
made “ Children of the State,”-it would be a great step gained. Sir 
Walter Crofton actually started a “Refuge for the Children of 
Criminals ” at Winchester. The words and the actions of such men 
are in the fullest harmony with the experience of such ladies as Mrs. 
Meredith, who have devoted themselves to aid and to reform women 
discharged from prison. But any really effective and practical 
scheme, that will do more than merely touch the outer fringe of the 
great problem, we have not yet listened to, and we are sorry to say 
we were disappointed in not finding it in Mr. Rylands’s book. There 
is nothing new in the announcement of such a conviction, nor is 
there anything of the halo of discovery in it. The Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh (whom, by-the-bye, Mr. Rylands transforms into Mr. Edwin 
Waugh—a very different man) has done good service in this direction ; 
and his ‘Gaol Cradle” certainly deserves all the attention it has 
yet received, and more. He has worked in the most practical manner 
for the cause. 

Our glance at prisons has necessarily been but a glance, and the 
subject is almost inexhaustible ; but we would fain hope that some 
of our readers may be led to take more interest in the subject than 
they have hitherto done. The prison population of to-day will. be in 
part a free element of our population to-morrow, and the interest 
of all and every one is that it should not become a prison population 
again. 

ALEX. H, JAPP. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


{ THe SECRET OF THE SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


SEWALL describes experiments proving that repeated 

- inoculations of pigeons with sub-lethal doses of rattlesnake 

venom produce continually increasing power of resisting the fatal 

action of the poison, without sensibly injuring the health of the 

pigeons, but the efficiency of this resistance gradually diminishes 

unless the inoculation be renewed. In some cases the prophylactic 
effect of repeated inoculations was persistent during five months. 

Some time ago I ventured to suggest that the secret of the snake- 
charmers of India was some method of inoculation whereby they 
rendered themselves proof against the venom of the cobra, &c. The 
theory that they extract the poison fangs of the snakes has been 
disproved. They allow themselves to be severely bitten by cobras 
that they have never previously handled or seen. 

This acquisition of such immunity is rendered more probable by 
the well-known experience of bee-keepers at home. Those who at 
first suffered severely when stung by bees gradually suffer less and 
less after successive stinging, until at last nearly all the inflammatory 
symptoms due to the special poison disappear, and the wound 
becomes little more troublesome than a simple puncture. 

I am aware that the rapidity of the action of snake poisons indi- 
cates that their fatal results are due to a purely chemical agent, not 
to microbia, and that recent researches indicate a resemblance 
between this poison and the ptomaines, or poisonous alkaloids pro- 
duced in the course of putrefaction. 

This, however, is no proof of the impossibility of such prophylactic 
inoculation as I suppose to be practised by the snake-charmers, for 
we are yet in the dark as to whether the microbia connected with the 
diseases which Jenner, Pasteur, Greenfield, and others have so bene- 
ficently combated are the direct or indirect causes of such diseases, 
whether the active poison is a secretion or excretion from them, or 
the food upon which their growth and multiplication depend. 

My son, who has just read the above, makes a very practical 
suggestion, viz., that experiments should be made in order to ascer- 
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tain whether the bee or mosquito sting may serve as a mild prophy- 
lactic inoculation against snake-bite. He bases this suggestion upon 
what he has learned in his Edinburgh medical classes concerning 
the resemblance between the severe symptoms that sometimes follow 
a bee-sting and those of mild snake-bites (such as the bite of our 
common adders). Erichsen says “the venom of a mosquito is very 
powerful; weight for weight, is probably more so than that of the 
rattlesnake.” 


Topsacco SMOKE A DISINFECTANT. 


HE experiments of V. Tassinari will rejoice the hearts of many 
smokers. He cemented together by their wide mouths two 
glass funnels so as to form a cigar-holder with a large chamber in the 
middle. In this chamber was suspended from a loop of platinum a 
small piece of linen. At one end of this cigar-holder was a plug of 
cotton wool acting as a smoke filter. A cigar was placed in the other 
end, lighted and smoked secundum artem, the mouth of the smoker 
being attached to the filtering end. By this arrangement the piece 
of linen was surrounded by a dense cloud of tobacco smoke. 

At the end of half an hour, during which three and a half to four 
grammes (about one-eighth of an ounce) of tobacco was smoked, 
the chamber was opened and the linen allowed to fall into a test- 
tube containing fluid gelatine in which were planted colonies of seven 
varieties of pathogenic microbia, including those of cholera, anthrax 
(chicken cholera), and pneumonia. In every instance there was a 
marked delay in the development of these colonies as compared 
with what occurred in similar test-tubes charged with the same, but 
not exposed to tobacco smoke ; the development of some was en- 
tirely prevented by the smoke. The special constituent of the smoke 
that has this effect is to be the subject of further investigation. 

I venture to suggest a practical application. There is little doubt 
that contagious diseases are in these days frequently communicated 
by the aid of railway carriages, especially first-class carriages, seeing 
that their cushions and padding supply nurseries for microbia, and 
that invalids usually travel by first class, even those who would take 
third class if in full health. Therefore at times when dangerous 
infection prevails, those who are liable to such infection should select 
smoking carriages, the cloth linings of which have been subjected to 
a treatment similar to that of the piece of linen suspended in Sig. 
Tassinari’s experimental smoking compartment. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


ENGLISH HABITS OF INTROSPECTION. 


ITH nations as with individuals, a habit of introspection 

may be carried too far. There is a moral as well asa 

physical hypochondria, and of both the practice of too close self- 
scrutiny is a symptom if it is not a cause. In no country is this 
practice so general as it is in England. What is called “the spleen” 
is a thoroughly English disease. We are rebuked for its possession 
by our neighbours, and accept the arraignment. “The Spleen” of 
Matthew Green may almost be regarded as a national poem. With 
this disease our habits of introspection seem to be closely allied. It is, 
moreover, a recent growth. Our ancestors, while they were making 
England, were troubled with no such speculations as now beset us. 
There was no more doubt among the followers of Drake and 
Frobisher as to their right to prey upon the commerce of Spain 
than there was among the soldiers of Wellington as to the fact that 
one Englishman could beat an indefinite number of Frenchmen. 
These forms of Chauvinism are now extinct, and the national con- 
science with a sigh echoes, without regard to its truth or falsehood, 
the unpatriotic utterance, ‘They manage these things better in 


France.” 
Is Lonpon Ucty? 


N itself a habit such as has been mentioned is nearer a virtue 
than a vice. There is not too much conscientiousness in the 
world, and the habit of self-disparagement into which we have fallen 
may possibly lead to an effort at improvement. Like many other 
things, however, it is wholly hurtful when carried into excess. I am 
inclined to regard as excessive the accusation of exceptional ugliness 
which has frequently of late been brought by English writers against 
London. The crusade against London ugliness is led by a lady for 
whom I have profound respect and admiration. A resident during 
a greater portion of her life in the sunny south, especially in Italy, 
Ouida, accustomed to artistic and atmospheric conditions not else- 
where to be found, inveighs against London, and finds in it little that 
is not barren and accurst. Now admitting, as I am compelled to 
admit, that there are miles upon miles of such dinginess and squalor 
as cannot elsewhere be rivalled, admitting also that the range of 
ugliness is extending with accelerating rapidity, and that every year 
se.» furlongs of the loveliest country covered with buildings whose 
mere existence is a reproach, I nevertheless deny that London as a 
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whole is ugly. Not many weeks have passed since a writer of note, 
I think it was Mr. Frederic Harrison, said that “in buildings of the 
highest historical interest London came second only to Rome. This 
sentiment was approved ina more recent utterance of Mr.John Morley. 
Accepting the statement as true, I supplement it with a second that 
is still more startling, viz., that of Northern capitals London with all 
its drawbacks is the handsomest. There are some Southern capitals, 
such as Constantinople and Athens, that I have not seen, so I cannot, 
as I am disposed, make my assertion more sweeping. As regards 
Northern Europe, however, from Trondhjem to Paris there is not 
one that can be regarded as even a dangerous rival. Such views as 
are obtainable from the bridge over the Serpentine and from different 
points in lower Regent Street, the Mall, and St. James’s Park, and 
even from some points in the City, are simply matchless in their 
combination of beauties. 


An AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF LONDON. 


O fortify me in an opinion I have long held comes the testimony 

of Mr. Henry James, surely a competent judge if one is to be 

found. It is long since [ have read anything with more pleasure 

than the paper headed “ London,” which he has contributed to the 
Century magazine. 

A few passages, taken almost at haphazard, and necessarily 
deprived of their context, will serve to support my own views, and 
to answer those of Ouida and other contemners of London. Con- 
cerning the view from the bridge over the Serpentine, to which I 
have referred, Mr. James writes, “ It has an extraordinary nobleness, 
and it has often seemed to me that the Londoner twitted with his 
low standard may point to it with every confidence. In all the town 
scenery of Europe there can be few things so fine. Elsewhere he 
says, that in consequence of the “ tricks” of the “ dense and conscious 
air,” “the Foreign Office, as you see it from the bridge (in St. James’s 
Park), often looks romantic, and the sheet of water it overhangs 
poetic—suggests an Indian palace bathing its feet in the Ganges.” 
Once more, Mr. Matthews speaks of ‘‘ the thick, dim distances which, 
in my opinion, are the most romantic town vistas in the world.” With 
this praise are, of course, coupled many allowances and drawbacks, 
the greatest of all being the want of elevation which is London’s 
greatest defect. This even we are beginning to conquer. Meantime, 
for those who prefer the architectural monotony of Paris, or Berlin, 
or Brussels, and hold the Rue Rivoli handsomer than the Strand, I 
can but leave them to their heresies, SYLVANUS URBAN, 











ETER ROBINSON, | 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT, 


284-286 REGENT STREET. 
THE “REX” SHIRT. 


Sys 


(Registered. No. 78,918). 
TO MEASURE or READY MADE. 
SPECIAL ORDERS IN FOUR DAYS. 
WJ,nen Fittings . 6d. Six for 26s. 
. .. Linen Fittings : ‘ i “ 
[> ‘by Fine Linen Fittings : “ 
Dr s (Linen or Pique Fronts) 7s. 6d. and 9s; 6d, 
j PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
ASUREMENT FORM OW APPLICATION. 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS REFITTED equal to new. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
PYJAMA SUITS, 500 to seleet from. 
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* 284-286 REGENT STREET, W. 
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TIME tries all THINGS. 
COCKS’ | 
READING 
SAUCE 


First. introduced to the Public in 1789; it this Year Celebrates its CENTENARY. 


For 100 YRARs it has. been esteemed by Connoisseurs 
of Sauce as the BEST. FISH SAUCE ever manufactured; 
this abundantly proves its excellence: — It only requires 
to be. once tried to satisfy the purchaser ofits delicious 
jlucour and econoniy for-use with. Fish, Soups; Hashes, 
Gravies, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, &c: 


FOR 100 YEARS {T HAS BEEN, AND STILL IS; TRE COOK'S BEST FRIEND. 











Ex NT. AT STATIONERS” aut: 


The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, vis.—Charles Cocks’ Signature, 
on a White Ground, across the Reading Arms, 























MUSGRAVE’S PATENT 


ppl ” VENTILATING SLOW-COMBUSTION 
STOVES 


Are unsurpassed for general efficiency and 
simplicity. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 


PRIZE MEDALS. 





Antwerp, 1885; Amsterdam, 1883; Melbourne, 1880 ; 
Sydney, 1879; Paris, 1878; Brussels, 1876; Paris, 1867; 
oe. 1862. 


MUSGRAVE’ Saf ee ULSTER’ STOVES 
VERY HCONOMICAL NO. DUST OR SMELL. 


Will burn’ the entife.Winter without re-lighting. 
EASLEY, FIXED. 
Delivered free to néarly allimportant Railway Stations 
in the Kingdom. 


Tltustrated Catalogues of above, and-atso of 


MUSGRAVE’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS, 


free from 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Limited, 


“ANN STREET IRON’ WORKS, BELFAST. 


97 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


240. RUE DE ‘RIVOLI, PARIS, 
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